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Luther's Christ 


In my heart this one article reigns su- 
preme: faith in Christ. From Him, 
through Him, and to Him all my theo- 
logical thoughts flow night and day. 


So Luther spoke to his students. Looking 

into church history, he observed: 
I experienced and noted in all accounts 
of the history of the church that all who 
believed and kept intact the chief article 
of Jesus Christ also remained in the right 
Christian faith, and even though they erred 
or sinned, were nevertheless preserved to 
the end. 


For Luther, Christianity centered in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. First of all, in Christ 
as the Son of God. For no one else, he 
says, can overcome the wrath of God, de- 
stroy the power of death and devil, and 
grant eternal life. Whoever, therefore, sells 
short anything of this article “will in 
course of time lose all of Christianity and 
ultimately become a Turk.” One may not, 
therefore, tamper with the divine Word. 


But Luther also stressed the humanity of 
Christ — “and also true man, born of the 
Virgin Mary.” Christ did not flutter about 
like a ghost, but dwelt among men. He 
had eyes, ears, mouth, nose, chest, belly, 
hands, feet, just like you and me. He 
suckled at His mother’s breast. He ate and 
drank, became angry, prayed, was sad, 
wept. Because He was man in every way, 
though without sin, we can find God. 
Apart from Christ’s humanity we cannot 
lay hold on God. If we attempt it never- 
theless, we are ascending into rarefied ether 
where we shall perish. 

Luther’s piety, which grew out of his 
view of Christ, was not like that of me- 
dieval mystics, the piety of St. Bernard or 


St. Elizabeth or St. Hildegard. Their piety 
is like the deep-red hue of the sinking sun 
after a sizzling hot day in July. Luther's 
piety is rather like the bright rosy dawn 
ushering in a beautiful summer day when 
pearly dewdrops hang from tender blades 
of grass and when all else in God’s creation 
joyfully awakens to new life and to new 
tasks. In all church history there is no 
piety as Christocentric as that of the me- 
dieval mystics and of Luther. But Luther's 
piety is more virile, more masculine, more 
in accord with the holiness concept of 
Scripture. In Luther's piety there is noth- 
ing ecstatic, nothing resembling an erotic 
infatuation, no honey-sweet liquefaction. 
For him Christ is not the amorous bride- 
groom, as He had been already for Origen, 
but the mighty and powerful liberating 
leader, the Lord. 


This was due to Luther's deepest expe- 
rience. He, too, had read the Theologia 
Germanica. He had, in fact, published it 
in 1516 and in 1518. He also knew Tauler 
and St. Bernard and esteemed and revered 
them. But his great experience had been 
to discover that Christ had saved him from 
the agony of despair and had forgiven his 
sins. In that crushing awareness of God's 
wrath over sin, Luther had clutched the 
strong hand of Christ. This hand had lifted 
him up to the highest peak of blessed com- 
munion with God. Again and again Lu- 
ther therefore speaks of Christ as “the 
Man.” “We'll dare it with this Man!” “But 
for us fights the Valiant One” — an unfor- 
tunately weak rendering of “Es streit’t fiir 
uns der rechte Mann.” At times Luther 
even speaks of Christ as “my Chief.” He 
calls Him his Herzog, for Luther has in 
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mind the Old Testament “Sabaoth Lord” — 
the Lord of hosts, or armies. 


And so Luther often shows a preference 
for the name Christ rather than Jesus. Not 
familiarity, but unshakable 
confidence and trust determine his attitude 
to Christ. He regards himself as a vassal 
under compulsion to take orders from and 
to follow his liege-lord. And so we dis- 
cover in Luther a reverent awe for Christ. 

This does not mean that Luther does not 
at times become as tenderhearted as a child. 
One of the symbols of Christ he likes best 
is that of a hen spreading her wings over 
her helpless brood. And we all remember 
the moving stanza: 

Ah, dearest Jesus, holy Child, 

Make Thee a bed soft, undefiled, 
Within my heart, that it may be 
A quiet chamber kept for Thee. 


sentimental 


In such moods Luther is often reacting 
against the Christ as the Middle Ages fre- 
quently represented Him, the Christ con- 
ceived by artists as a sullen and inflexible 
judge seated high on a rainbow. It is then 
that Luther can also say: “Whether I like it 
or not, when I hear and think of Christ, 
I see in my heart the picture of a man 
hanging on a cross.” And yet, we hasten 
to add, not the Christ of Matthias Griine- 
wald on the altar of the church in Isen- 
heim, which depicts a Christ with un- 
naturally long fingers and a fearfully mu- 
tilated body, but the Christ of Albrecht 
Diirer, that manly Christ in whose torn 
and bleeding body one nevertheless seems 
to discern Christ’s divinity and to hear His 
word of forgiveness. For Luther Christ 
means: “My Substitute; He suffered what 
I should have suffered; He rendered the 
one perfect obedience unto death.” 


Because Luther thus clung to Christ as 


his Redeemer from sin and hell, this Christ 
was for him both transcendently exalted at 
the right hand of God far above all heavens 
and yet so truly near and truly present “as 
though He is shedding His blood this very 
moment.” This explains why Luther liked 
to speak of the proximity of Christ. “How 
I wish,” he said on one occasion, “I could 
spend one evening with Him at a time 
when He would be in a really happy 
mood.” 

But there was one place in particular 
where Luther most firmly believed Christ 
to be present and offering Himself bodily 
to him: the Holy Sacrament. Here Luther 
could seize and receive Him orally into 
himself. But this experience, too, meant 
for Luther not a religious reverie as though 
he had now achieved mystical oneness, but 
joy, inexpressible joy. This joy comes to 
the surface in the hymn: 

Dear Christians, one and all, rejoice, 
With exultation springing, 

And with united heart and voice 
And holy rapture singing, 

Proclaim the wonders God hath done, 
How His right arm the vict’ry won, 
Right dearly it hath cost Him. 


“Proclaim the wonders God hath done!” 
God performed His greatest Waundertat, 
according to Luther, when He, through 
His Son Jesus Christ, rescued man from 
the bottomless pit of sin and now offers 
him forgiveness of sin, without man’s 
merit, moved only by His grace. 


This grace of God Luther conceived not 
as a kind of spiritual medicine but as the 
loving and kind disposition of God. Nor 
did Luther understand God’s grace to be 
a power-supplying substance of a super- 
natural character infused into man through 
the Sacrament and qualifying the soul for 
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good works and supplying the balance of 
what man is not able to perform by him- 
self. Again, God’s grace was for Luther 
not God’s righteousness viewed as an at- 
tribute of God’s being but the gift of 
Christ's righteousness which God freely 
grants the sinner. This meant that over 
and over again in moments of temptation 
and doubt Luther became assured of the 
Father's forgiving love in Christ. 

But what was the nature of Luther's 
faith? It was not, as it was for Thomas 
a Kempis and later Pietists, a mere imita- 
tion of the virtues of Christ accompanied 
by sentimental tears. It was not, as it is 
for all humanists and moralists, a view of 
Christ as a wise teacher and a new Moses. 
Nor was Luther's faith mere respect and 
reverence for, and bare assent to, divine 
truth. His faith was rather passionate affir- 
mation. It was the clutching in his heart, 
as it were, of the word of forgiveness as 
though life and death were dependent on 
it — as they are. “If you believe, you have; 
if you do not believe, you do not have.” 

At the dawn of the Reformation Al- 
brecht Diirer painted his masterpiece of 
the knight who dares to defy death and 
devil. This may be said to be a symbol of 
Luther’s faith. This faith gave him not 


only a sense of security but also a sense 
of freedom: freedom from the Law and 
freedom to serve God and his fellow men. 
This faith determined the nature of his 
prayer life, his concern for his family, stu- 
dents, colleagues, friends, parishioners, the 
community, and the empire. It was that 
faith which was for him the mainspring 
of good works, of serving down to the 
very end the Christ who had loved him. 
But this faith had as its object, and was 
nourished by, the Crucifixus, the Christ 
who had overcome sin, death, devil, hell, 
and the law, the Christ who daily spoke 
to him in the Word, the Word of the 
Gospel, the Word of Holy Scripture. It 
was this faith which enabled him on Feb. 
18, 1546, to reply with a distinctly audible 
yes to the question asked him by Justus 
Jonas, “Reverend Father, are you willing to 
die in the name of the Christ and the 
doctrine which you have preached?” 

It is this faith in this Christ of Scripture 
which must ever remain the core of all 
true Biblical theology and preaching and 
the heart of Christian education in all our 
schools and Sunday schools, high schools 
and colleges, university and seminaries. 
God grant this for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

PAUL M. BRETSCHER 
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The Influence of the Reformed Tradition 
on the Elizabethan Settlement 


EDITORIAL NOTE: This paper was presented 
at a symposium on the 400th anniversary of the 
Elizabethan Settlement, sponsored by Concordia 
Seminary, St. Louis, May 9, 1959. The paper of 
coessayist Prof. Charles F. Mullett of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri on the topic “The Elizabethan 
Settlement and the English Church” was pub- 
lished in this journal, XXX (Sept. 1959), 643 
to 658. 


T HOUGH the Church of England is now 
well past its 400th birthday, the 
sources of its distinctive doctrines and pol- 
ity are still somewhat unclear. If we can 
agree that the conclusions reached by 
Queen Elizabeth I and her Parliament of 
1559 were basic to the future shape of the 
Anglican Church, it is natural then to go 
into an examination of whether the out- 
come of the settlement depended primarily 
on Elizabeth, on someone else perhaps, or 
upon compromise between Elizabeth and 
her advisers. Needless to say, the still 
more difficult question of possible divine 
intervention in human affairs scarcely 
comes into consideration in the perhaps 
too mundane presuppositions of ecclesiasti- 
cal historians. This paper attempts to trace 
the influence of the continental Reformed 
tradition upon the celebrated English reli- 
gious events up to May in the year 1559, 
and thereby to indicate the importance for 
the Elizabethan Settlement of radical Prot- 
estant influences, which were non-English 
in their origin and program but which 
came to be part of the basic design for re- 
form of the Church of England and modi- 
fied considerably Elizabeth’s more tenta- 
tively Protestant proposals. 


By LOWELL H. ZuUcCK 


The over-all importance of the Eliza- 
bethan Settlement ought not to be denied. 
The Oxford historian, T. M. Parker, put- 
ting it judiciously, says that the accession 
of Elizabeth is the turning point, though 
in no sense the terminus, of the Reforma- 
tion in England! Turning point it was. 
Never again was England to become ofh- 
cially Catholic, and the unique Anglican 
Church continued intact from the time of 
Elizabeth, with constantly growing prestige 
in English affairs. Yet something must be 
said on the other side as well. The reli- 
gious unity of the country had been broken, 
and it was never again to be restored. The 
counterattack of Roman Catholics in the 
1570s showed that though the traditional 
church was greatly weakened, the Angli- 
can middle way scarcely satisfied Roman 
Catholics in England. Moreover, the Tudor 
attempt to hold together a national Prot- 
estant church, completely identified with 
the English crown and people, broke down 
in the 17th century in a period of regicide 
and radical Protestant democracy. The An- 
glican Church was not very firmly estab- 
lished through much of the 17th century! 
Neat as Elizabeth’s middle way seemed to 
be, it still tended to splinter into mutually 
exclusive extremes. Thus we may accept, 
with some remaining questions, the suita- 
bility of the emphatic term “settlement” 
for the development of ecclesiastical forms 
in 1559 under the virgin queen. 


1 T. M. Parker, The English Reformation to 
1558 (London, 1950), p. 172. 
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It is more difficult to find out what 
actually did happen in 1559. The source 
of difficulty lies in the still incomplete 
evidence, which scarcely enables us to piece 
together accurately the diverse and ob- 
scure attitudes held by the actors in this 
brief drama or even to know fully what 
actions were attempted and what results 
were achieved. The most striking effort 
at reconstructing the events of the settle- 
ment has been that of Sir John Neale in an 
article in the English Historical Review 
and in his recent work on Elizabeth and 
her parliaments.2 There are unsolved prob- 
lems in Neale’s surmises based on tantaliz- 
ingly incomplete records. 

This paper follows roughly the lines of 
Sir John’s effort to reconstruct Elizabeth’s 
compromises with a Parliament advised by 
divines newly returned from exile under 
Mary.* We wish to show in addition that 
the recently exiled Protestant preachers 
without exception followed the radical 
Protestant party line of the Swiss German 
and Rhineland Reformers, men of Strass- 
burg, Zurich, Frankfurt, and Geneva who 
were advocates of what is known to us 
today as the Reformed tradition in its 
pristine freshness and radically Biblical 
form.* We shall first consider Elizabeth’s 


2 J. E. Neale, “The Elizabethan Acts of Su- 
premacy and Uniformity,” in the English His- 
torical Review, LXV (July 1950), 304—332. 
J. E. Neale, Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 
1559—81 (London, 1953). 

3 Christine H. Garrett in the Marian Exiles 
(New York, 1938) has traced thoroughly the 
sojourns of all the English exiles of this period, 
though she exaggerates their influence as a po- 
litical party when they returned to England in 
1558. 

4 Though the influence of John Calvin and 
Geneva on these men was great, they did not 
mention Calvin as often as we should expect. 
Correspondence with him was scarce, nor did 


partially favorable attitude toward the new 
proposals of Reformation as that move- 
ment came to bear upon her. Then the 
events in Parliament leading up to the 
Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity will be 
reviewed, especially as the influence of 
Reformed divines on the queen and her 
ministers can be discovered. Finally, an 
evaluation will be attempted in regard to 
the over-all effect of the Continental Re- 
formed theology on the Elizabethan Set- 
tlement. 
I 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
REFORMATION ON ELIZABETH 


Elizabeth left little doubt upon her ac- 
cession that she would be a worthy succes- 
sor to her active, popular, very English 
father. Her first major effort as monarch, 
the religious settlement, properly bears her 
name and shows her influence toward com- 
prehension of competing religious patties. 
Yet we must not allow the glamour of the 
age and the patina glowing ever since then 
around the magic name of Elizabeth to 
obscure the very real weakness and uncer- 
tainty which a doubtfully legitimate girl 
of 25 faced as she tried to assume the 
authority of a queen in a masculine and 
predatory era. 

Elizabeth’s personal attitude toward re- 
ligion was obviously important in deter- 
mining which direction the confused sit- 
uation in the churches should take. Her 
personal faith, far more than being a pri- 
vate matter, was bound up with the destiny 
of the English people. At this point Eliza- 
beth’s shrewd instinct for duplicity and 


they wish to be regarded as “Calvinists.” Per- 
haps Calvin’s influence, then, was not quite so 
overwhelming as it appears to us from a longer 
historical perspective. 
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vagueness on confessional matters came 
into conflict with the necessity for some 
kind of religious program which would be 
definite enough to establish a permanent 
national religious policy. In the end her 
religious settlement combined inward am- 
biguity in regard to personal belief with 
a demand for outward conformity. It is 
easy therefore to emphasize so strongly 
Elizabeth's political motivations in reli- 
gious matters that her own faith vanishes. 
To be sure, her own religious attitude was 
anything but fanatical. No bloody Mary 
she, nor a hot Calvinist either! 


Yet every factor in her background and 
situation indicates that Elizabeth’s turn 
toward a Protestant solution involved a de- 
cision of faith and not only political cal- 
culation. It is important to point out that 
though she exerted a predominant influ- 
ence upon the Reformation in England, 
the Reformation in England and abroad 
also had a significant impact upon her. 
That is, Elizabeth’s political calculations 
had to be worked out to accord with her 
personal faith, which was Protestant, and 
at the same time the authority behind the 
program of religious Reformation would 
at times at least loom larger for her than 
merely the question of her personal dis- 
likes and desires. It is not precisely true 
that her birth condemned her to be either 
Protestant or bastard, as if no personal 
choices were involved in maintaining her 
Protestant faith. That little matter might 
have been set straight had she made her 
peace with Rome. (The Protestants of 
course had had equal or greater difficulty 
over marital problems of princes.) Prac- 
tically speaking, Elizabeth was the only 
living descendant of King Henry, and be- 
yond her lay civil war. England was panic- 


stricken at the time of her accession. The 
Scots were coming. The French were com- 
ing. The Roman Church supported the 
claim of both enemies that Elizabeth’s 
cousin, Mary of Scotland, was rightful heir 
to the English throne. These factors might 
well have predisposed Elizabeth toward 
Protestantism for her own protection. Yet 
if Protestantism were to become a lost 
cause in the Netherlands, France, Scotland, 
and Spain, which looked very likely, it 
would scarcely be politic for Elizabeth to 
play for the wrong team in England. Her 
option for Protestantism greatly influenced 
further developments, but she would not 
have made the choice for the new church 
had not the Reformation movement ex- 
erted a prevailing influence through her 
education, environment, and orientation 
toward God, self, and world. 


The early education of Elizabeth was 
entirely in the hands of bright young radi- 
cal Protestant humanists from Cambridge, 
whose enthusiasm must have been con- 
tagious. Her first surviving letter, written 
at 10, reveals already her radical preference 
for the Italian language, which was to ac- 
company her throughout life. Later more 
than one Catholic clergyman remarked at 
her ignorance of Catholic theology, while 
showing irritation at her friendship for 
“heretic Italian friars,” no doubt referring 
to Peter Martyr Vermigli and Bernardino 
Ochino, both Italian Protestants, profes- 
sors in England during Cranmer’s regime 
and favorites of Elizabeth.2 Under Wil- 
liam Grindall, a Protestant tutor, Elizabeth 
translated Margaret of Navarre’s “Miroir 
de l’ame pécheresse” (“Mirror of a sinful 


5 F. W. Maitland, “The Anglican Settlement 
and the Scottish Reformation,” in the Cambridge 
Modern History, Il, 563. 
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soul”), the work of that remarkable sister 
of King Francis I of France, who aided 
John Calvin and the French Reformation 
in its first stirrings. Until she was 15 years 
old, Roger Ascham, the foremost English 
Protestant humanist, perfected Elizabeth's 
training by beginning her mornings with 
the study of the Greek New Testament 
supplemented by Cyprian and Melanch- 
thon’s Loct communes, which thoroughly 
grounded her in the methods and conclu- 
sions of the Continental Protestant theolo- 
gians.® Ascham noted with pride to a Prot- 
estant friend in Strassburg that Elizabeth 
at 16 was eagerly making progress in the 
study of true religion and learning. She 
continued to read Greek with Ascham after 
her accession to the throne. Like her 
father, Elizabeth was proud of her achieve- 
ments in theology. In a speech before 
Parliament in 1566, defending herself 
against critics who thought her indifferent 
to religion, she retorted with “It is said 
I am no divine. Indeed, I studied nothing 
else but divinity till I came to the crown.” * 


Beyond the Protestant leanings of the 
humanist scholars the wider environment 
around Elizabeth at her accession was defi- 
nitely Protestant, including her councilors, 
the divines who had access to her, and the 
populace of London. The early appoint- 
ment of Sir William Cecil and Sir Nich- 
olas Bacon as Elizabeth’s chief councilors 

6 J. E. Neale, Queen Elizabeth I: A Biography 
(New York, 1957), p. 14. Erasmus, the great 
prince of humanists, exerted a significant influ- 
ence on both the Continental Reformed and 
Anglican reformers, though his views had be- 


come subordinated to a more partisan reforming 
zeal by 1559. 

7 Philip Hughes, The Reformation in Eng- 
land: True Religion Now Established, II (Lon- 
don, 1954), 155. 


suggested a coming Protestant vogue, while 
clerical refugees flocked back from Frank- 
furt, Zurich, Strassburg, and Geneva with 
hopes high. During a pageant in her coro- 
nation procession, Elizabeth kissed an Eng- 
lish Bible presented to her by a dressed-up 
allegorical figure who stated that this book 
taught the way to bring a commonwealth 
from a decayed to a flourishing state. At 
the concluding pageant, where she was 
greeted as Deborah, “the judge and restorer 
of the House of Israel,” a child bade her 
good-bye in the following words: 
Farewell, O worthy Queen! and as our 
hope is sure 
That into error’s place thou wilt now truth 
restore, 
So trust we that thou wilt our Sovereign 
Queen endure, 
And loving Lady stand, from henceforth 
evermore. 
Elizabeth responded enthusiastically, “Be 
ye well assured I will stand your good 
Queen.” ® Again, though it may have been 
merely for effect, when Elizabeth met the 
abbot and monks of Westminster, with 
candles burning in broad daylight on the 
way to the opening of Parliament, she said: 
“Away with those torches! We can see 
well enough.” ® 
Thus it seems fair to maintain that, in 
spite of Elizabeth’s mocking tone on re- 
ligious questions, her understanding of 
God, self, and the world was rather sin- 
cerely Protestant, of that mild and human- 
istic Melanchthonian type which had not 
yet succumbed under either the dogmatic 
blows of the epigoni attempting to out- 
Luther Luther or under the manifestoes 
of the hard-nosed Puritans, ready to smash 


8 Neale, Elizabeth I: A Biography, pp. 62, 63. 
9 Ibid., p. 59. 
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every indication of beauty or compromise. 
Elizabeth’s courtesy toward mild Lutherans 
in Germany shows that it was the accom- 
modating side of the Reformation which 
she favored rather than the advocates of 
unbending rigidity. She wrote on Feb. 6 
to the agent of the Lutheran duke of 
Wiirttemberg in South Germany that “she 
has no intention of departing from that 
mutual agreement of Christian churches, 
amongst which that of Augsburg appears 
to be the most weighty.”?° To be sure, 
she could be equally polite to the Spanish 
ambassador, Count de Feria, telling him at 
the end of April that she wished the Au- 
gustana Confession to be maintained in 
her realm and adding that “it would not 
be the Augustanean Confession, but some- 
thing else like it, and that she differed very 
little from us {that is, from the Roman 
Catholic view}, as she believed that God 
was in the Sacrament of the Eucharist, and 
only dissented from three or four things 
in the Mass.” 1" Sir John Neale maintains 
that far from being diplomatic prevarica- 
tion, this was a cri de coeur. These two 
statements are consistent, showing polite- 
ness toward the Catholic position but at 
the same time remaining precisely, firmly, 
and respectfully Protestant. Moreover, her 
support of the Augsburg Confession does 
not necessarily indicate a preference on the 
part of Elizabeth for what was coming to 
be known as the Lutheran over against the 
Reformed position.!? It was the rigid Lu- 


10 Foreign Calendar, Elizabeth I, ed. J. S. Ste- 
venson, pp. 115—116, quoted in Neale, English 
Historical Review, LXV (July 1950), 318. 

11 Spanish Calendar, Elizabeth I, ed. M. S. 
Hume, pp. 51—62, quoted in Neale, Elizabeth I 
and Her Parliaments, p.79. 

12 Philip Melanchthon is here included in the 
Reformed tradition because of his lack of theo- 


therans who were to reject Melanchthon, 
the author of the Augsburg Confession, 
not the Reformed divines, as the derogatory 
tag “crypto-Calvinist,” hung on the Me- 
lanchthonians by the gnesio-Lutherans, also 
indicates. Now this is not to say that 
Elizabeth liked Puritan extremes, into 
which the Reformed party fell on the other 
side of Lutheran formalism. Rather the 
Bucer-Melanchthon-Bullinger 
South German and Swiss in geographical 
origin or locale, was the mild Protestant 
position which Elizabeth followed, and its 
proper theological family name is “Re- 
formed.” 1* 


viewpoint, 


II 


THE INFLUENCE OF REFORMED THEOL- 
OGY ON PARLIAMENT DURING PASSAGE 
OF THE RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT 


So far we have been indicating the 
marked influence of the Reformed party 
on Elizabeth’s religious views. This does 
not mean, however, that her own proposed 
program for religious settlement would 
have shown much Reformed influence, had 
not the advice of her councilors and the 
pressure of Parliament forced her further 
along the road to Reformation radicalism. 
To be sure, we are on insecure ground 
here. We know the shape of the acts of 
supremacy and uniformity as finally passed 





logical rigidity, which was reproduced in the 
Elizabethan Settlement. He was, of course, a great 
Lutheran also. His influence on England ought 
not to be overemphasized, but Lutheran influ- 
ence on England ought not be overlooked either. 


13 Martin Bucer, who died as a professor in 
exile at Cambridge in 1551, aided Cranmer in 
liturgical innovation to the degree that the first 
Book of Common Prayer has been described as 
little more than a translation of Bucer’s Cologne 
liturgy into English. His De regno Christi of 
1551 was a blueprint for a Christian welfare 
state and influenced Elizabethan poor laws. 
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by Parliament. There are some scattered 
records of Parliamentary procedures along 
with the diaries and letters of foreign 
diplomats. The two-volume translation of 
the “Zurich Letters,” done a century ago 
by the Parker Society, is an additional col- 
lection adding documentary support to 
what precisely is the point of this paper.14 
Yet all of this evidence together is incom- 
plete and indecisive. The question of just 
how the settlement was settled remains 
somewhat unsettled. A venture of inter- 
pretation necessarily follows. We might 
well, then, point up how pressure was 
exerted upon Elizabeth by her councilors 
and Parliament for a more thorough Ref- 
ormation of the church, while the queen 
showed increasing irritation with Prot- 
estants, though she compromised grudg- 
ingly in their direction, and the pastors 
back from exile hovered uneasily in the 
background while waiting for preferment 
and offering significant advice. 


Sir John Neale’s hypothesis is most in- 
teresting at this point. He tries to prove 
that at first Elizabeth intended nothing 
more than a Supremacy Bill, which would 
maintain the old Catholic order of service, 
modified only by the sop of Communion 
in both kinds for Protestants. According 
to Sir John, Elizabeth imitated her father’s 
policy, hoping to keep some of the accom- 
modating Marian bishops and saving her- 
self from undue dependence on the enthu- 
siastic and demanding Protestant divines. 
Yet her Parliament was surprisingly Prot- 
estant in sentiment, with “at least 12 and 
probably 16 returned exiles in the house, 
including Sir Anthony Cooke (father-in- 


14 The Zurich Letters, trans. H. Robinson for 
the Parker Society (Cambridge, England, 1846), 
two volumes. 


law of Sir William Cecil, her chief min- 
ister), and Sir Nicholas Bacon, a man 
whom Sir Nicholas Throckmorton had 
suggested to the Queen as a possible Lord 
Chancellor; and Sir Francis Knollys, whose 
wife was the Queen’s cousin, who had been 
appointed Vice-Chamberlain and Privy 
Councillor on January 14, always a godly, 
outspoken Puritan. Each was impatient 
of playing mere politics over religious 
causes.” 1° Neale estimates that at least 100 
out of a total of 404 members of Parlia- 
ment sympathized with the émigres and 
that the house went full cry after its radical 
leaders. A Puritan account a bit later pin- 
points the temper of this time, telling us 
that “in the beginning of her Majesty's 
reign a number of worthy men . . . desired 
such a book and such order for the disci- 
pline of the Church as they had seen in the 
best-reformed Churches abroad.”?6 The 
“best-reformed Churches” were those of 
the Swiss and South German pattern. The 
Zurich Letters indicate the progress of the 
Supremacy Bill through Parliament. On 
Feb. 12 Sir Anthony Cooke wrote to Peter 
Martyr in Zurich that he had presented 
personally to the queen the letters of the 
theologians Martyr and Bullinger and that 
Sir William Cecil had reported that the 
queen was so affected from reading them 
that she wept. These tears may well have 
been sincere, since she suggested that Mar- 
tyr and Bullinger be invited to return to 
England. Cooke went on to report to 
Zurich that “we are now busy in parlia- 
ment . . . expelling the tyranny of the 


15 Neale, Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 
157. 

16 Jbid., p.77. Note the discussion of Puri- 
tanism in the Elizabethan Settlement in M. M. 
Knappen, Tudor Puritanism (Chicago, 1939), 
pp. 163—187. 
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Pope, restoring the royal authority, and re- 
establishing true religion.” He added, how- 
ever, that they were moving too slowly, 
noting the opposition of the Roman Cath- 
olic bishops in Parliament, yet “the zeal of 
the Queen is very great, the activity of the 
nobility and people is also great... . The 
result of this meeting of Parliament will, 
so far as I can judge, confirm my hope.” 1° 

Richard Hilles, member of Parliament 
from London, wrote Bullinger late in Feb- 
ruary that precise liturgical forms had not 
yet been determined. He reported that 
Catholic preachers had been silenced, while 
the Gospelers were allowed to preach be- 
fore the queen herself during Lent, proving 
their doctrines from Holy Scriptures.1® 
The general expectation is, he said, that 
all rites will shortly be reformed in Par- 
liament either after the pattern used in the 
time of King Edward VI or according to 
that set forth by the Protestant princes of 
Germany in the Augsburg Confession. This 
latter possibility displeased Bullinger, who 
thought it not quite worthy of “purer 
churches.” One can detect the sound of 
Elizabeth’s feet dragging at this point. In 
the meantime, Feb. 21, the Supremacy Bill 
re-emerged from committee with more 
radical features than Hilles indicates.1® It 
now included the 1552 Prayer Book and 
the Edwardian act of permitting marriage 
of clergy, not so radical as the worship of 
Frankfurt or Geneva but more Protestant 
than the queen desired, since it moved be- 
yond supremacy toward uniformity. 


By Feb.27 another bill was introduced 
in Commons “for making of ecclesiastical 


MZ, G5 M13. 

18 Tbid., p. 17. 

19 Neale, Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 
I, 59. 


laws by 32 persons,” evidently an effort to 
draw up a reformed body of church law 
to replace the Catholic canon law, like that 
produced earlier by Cranmer’s commis- 
sioners. It quickly passed the Commons 
but died in the Upper House, no doubt 
under instructions from the government. 
Also the Lords, influenced by their Cath- 
olic bishops, were busy at this time trim- 
ming out objectionable Protestant features 
from the Supremacy Bill, and on March 17 
the Commons, dissatisfied with delay, in- 
troduced and passed another bill that “no 
persons should be punished for using the 
religion used in King Edward’s last year.” 7° 
The intent of this bill was that if the 
Lords would deny uniformity on the basis 
of Edward’s second Prayer Book, the Com- 
mons would retaliate by demanding non- 
conformity on the same basis. 

On March 20 the radical Protestant 
preachers emerged at last into prominence, 
ready to plead their cause before Parlia- 
ment in the Colloquy of Westminster. 
John Jewel wrote excitedly to Peter Mar- 
tyr at Zurich that nine of his ministerial 
associates — Cox, Sandys, Grindal, Horne, 
Aylmer, Scory, Whitehead, Guest, and him- 
self —were to confer before the council 
and Parliament with five opposing bishops 
on the 31st.24 At this point the clerical 
influence behind the Protestant reforms is 
evident. All nine of the Protestant divines 
had been in exile, except Guest, and six, 
seven with Guest, were shortly to be made 
new bishops by Elizabeth and the govern- 
ment. It is not likely that the interest of 
the government in this disputation was 
impartial. Philip Hughes, in his able Cath- 
olic work, maintains that “none of the 





20 Ibid., p. 66. 
21 Z7.L.,I, 10. 
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exiles had any share in framing the new 
government order except those whom the 
government chose to call in as technical, 
liturgical experts.”*? One can quote against 
this the usually reliable testimony of the 
contemporary Catholic Mantuan agent in 
London, Il Schifanoya, who wrote that “the 
bishops are . . . attacked by the modern 
preachers, one of whom, who is their 
scribe, and a member of parliament, threat- 
ened that if things do not pass according 
to their will, he and his brethren, who call 
themselves ministers of Christ, will return 
to Geneva.” ** This emphasis upon Geneva 
accords exactly with the brief statement of 
the clerk of the House of Commons, who 
noted rather inexactly the disputation be- 
tween the bishops and “Mr. Horne, Mr. 
Cox, and other Englishmen that came from 
Geneva.” ** Englishmen from Geneva in- 
deed! Though none of them had come 
from that citadel of reform, the reforms of 
the “Englishmen from Geneva” were hav- 
ing their day. A more exact statement of 
the theological pedigree of the returned 
divines would be that of John Jewel writ- 
ing to Peter Martyr on April 28: “We have 
exhibited to the Queen all our articles of 
religion and doctrine, and have not de- 
parted in the slightest degree from the 
confession of Zurich.”*° The disputation 
in itself amounted to little since the Cath- 
olic bishops would not dispute, and the 
Protestants had to settle for the superior 
advantage derived from dislike of Catholic 
obstinacy rather than having the oppor- 
tunity to rejoice in that victory in open 
22 Hughes, III, 146. 

23 Venetian Calendar, VII, 52—53, quoted 
in Neale, E.H.R., LXV (July 1950), 322. 

24 Ibid., p. 72. 

26 27.4. i, 21. 


dispute which the Protestants so much de- 
sired. At any rate, the Westminster Col- 
loquy provided the occasion for Protestant 
religious propaganda which the divines had 
longed for to help launch their settlement. 

At this point again, the queen’s desires 
intervened in the settlement, as Neale’s 
reconstruction points out. On March 22, 
with the Supremacy Bill past the Lords at 
last, the queen issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing passage of the Act of Supremacy 
“in the present last session of Parliament.” 
Since it was so close to Easter that copies 
of the bill could not be printed in time, 
the proclamation added that the Edwardian 
statute prescribing Communion in both 
kinds was to be in effect for Easter, “ac- 
cording to the first institution and to the 
common use both of the Apostles and the 
Primitive Church.” The language of this 
no doubt pleased the radicals, but it blasted 
their hopes for uniformity and a prayer 
book in the first session of Parliament. 
Neale makes much of the fact that Eliz- 
abeth changed her mind two days later, on 
Good Friday, March 24, deciding instead 
to adjourn Parliament over Easter, until 
April 3, rather than to have its sessions 
end.”6 

Here was a break for the radical Prot- 
estants. Elizabeth suddenly had shown 
greater favor than previously toward their 
zeal for immediate reform and settlement. 
The reason seems to have been less the 
persuasiveness of Protestant propaganda on 
the queen than the renewed confidence 
which Elizabeth gained from news of peace 
with the French abroad. This news of the 
Peace of Cateau-Cambresis had reached 
her on Palm Sunday (March 19), and with 


26 Neale, Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 
I, 69. 
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less fear of Catholic interference abroad 
she may have decided that it was now 
prudent to risk immediate Catholic dis- 
pleasure over religious reform at home, 
rather than to threaten her popularity with 
the radicals for the sake of mere prudence 
alone. Good evidence for this explanation 
is in a letter of Edmund Grindal, subse- 
quently the puritanical archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to Conrad Hubert in Strassburg, 
dated May 23. Grindal wrote: “We found 
our church miserably torn in pieces, and 
all but overthrown. We were indeed ur- 
gent from the very first, that a general 
reformation should take place. But the 
parliament long delayed the matter, and 
made no change whatever, until a peace 
had been concluded between the sover- 
eigns, Philip, the French king, and our- 
selves.” ** Then Grindal went on to de- 
scribe details of the settlement. 

When Parliament reconvened after the 
Easter recess, Elizabeth found that the rad- 
ical party, encouraged again, was pushing 
her farther than she wanted to go toward 
reform. The clearest evidence of struggle 
between the queen and Parliament lies in 
the fact that the third Supremacy Bill, 
passed after Easter in order to substitute 
“Supreme Governor” for “Supreme Head” 
of the Church, still contained the clause 
about Communion in both kinds, a dead 
giveaway that the government feared that 
the queen and the Protestant divines would 
not be able to agree over the Prayer Book. 
If no Prayer Book emerged, the Supremacy 
Bill would still provide for Protestant Com- 
munion in both kinds, where Elizabeth had 
started. The fact also that the Communion 
clause in a later case was taken out and 
inserted into a third, separate bill to be 
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added to the Acts of Supremacy and Uni- 
formity in the Irish Supremacy Act sup- 
ports this view strongly.*® 

The bargaining over what form the 
Prayer Book was to take touched the very 
sensitive issues dividing Protestants from 
one another and from Catholics over the 
Eucharist. In her letter to Feria, which we 
quoted earlier, Elizabeth states her prefer- 
ence for what must have been the first 
Edwardian Prayer Book of 1549. Her rea- 
soning was clear: this would coincide with 
her conservatism on the Eucharist, it would 
mollify Catholics at home, and it would 
strengthen English ties with Lutherans 
abroad. Without doubt, the radical Prot- 
estant party just would not consider ac- 
cepting Edward’s first Prayer Book, with 
its strong statement of the Real Presence 
and prayers for the dead. If she wanted 
Parliament to agree on a Uniformity Act, 
Elizabeth now found it absolutely neces- 
sary to accept at least part of the second 
Prayer Book of 1552, with its Calvinist and 
Zwinglian memorial views on the Eucha- 
rist. She compromised. An agreement was 
reached — a new Prayer Book emerged and 
with it the Act of Uniformity. It looks 
like another easy Elizabethan compromise, 
where, for example, the Lutheran or even 
Catholic statement of presentation of the 
Eucharist, from the first Prayer Book, 
simply precedes that of the contradictory 
Zwinglian statement of the second Prayer 
Book. Yet in compromising the queen had 
given up the most, and she surely did not 
forget it.°? The Protestant party had got 


283 Neale, Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 
I, 76. 

29 Additional evidence of Elizabeth’s com- 
promise is in the wording of the first paragraph 
of the Act of Uniformity, which indicates a pref- 
erence for the second Prayer Book of Edward, 
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the statements it demanded, and the queen 
had begun to feel the unbending rigidity 
of the Puritans. She had inserted, however, 
a proviso of her own which was to produce 
the controversial Ornaments Rubric and 
set off the initial battle of Puritanism over 
the Vestiarian Controversy.*” Neither side 
at that time saw in this ambiguous state- 
ment the cloud smaller than a man’s hand, 
which was to storm around the heads of 
Elizabeth’s successors. 

There were nine lay votes against the 
Uniformity Bill in the House of Lords on 
April 19 in addition to the nine clerical 
votes against, an indication that there was 
feeling among the more conservative Lords 
that Elizabeth had been outmaneuvered by 
the Protestant radicals. On May 8 Parlia- 
ment met for the closing ceremonies of the 
session, with Sir Nicholas Bacon’s speech 
expressing the queen’s earnest desire that 
the new laws of religion be obeyed.*? 

If Elizabeth had waited longer to try to 
pass a Uniformity Act, she might not have 
succeeded in reaching a comprehensive so- 
lution, which she most desired. She realized 
how volatile the Protestants were. Yet we 
must not falsely construct an irreconcilable 
Puritan party in England this early. To be 
sure the Zurich letters show Protestant dis- 
illusionment before long. John Jewel com- 
plained that “we are not consulted,” and 
he regretted that appointments to bishop- 
rics were proceeding slowly.*? Bishop 
Grindal remembered in 1566 that from 
the very beginning of the settlement he 


against Elizabeth’s wishes. See Henry Gee and 
William Hardy, Documents Illustrative of Eng- 
lish Church History (London, 1914), p. 458. 

30 Tbid., p. 466. 

31 Neale, Elizabeth I and Her Parliaments, 
I, 81. 

Be 74, 1,23. 


and his associates were unable to persuade 
the queen or Parliament to remove “the 
offending ceremonies.” ** As early as May 22 
John Jewel wrote to Bullinger in Zurich 
with a trace of defensiveness in referring 
to Bullinger’s exhortation that Jewel and 
his friends should act with great firmness 
and resolution. None of these men criti- 
cized the queen. Jewel said, “We have 
a wise and religious queen, and one who 
is favourably and propitiously disposed 
toward us.” ** At the same time he assured 
Bullinger that Bullinger’s own letters and 
exhortations had contributed powerfully to 
the religious settlement. Jewel was bitter 
rather toward those in the government who 
were hindering the progress of the Prot- 
estants and to his former friends who had 
gone over to the opposite party. He did 
not show the slightest irritation towards 
the queen. Thus the Elizabethan Settlement 
embodied a considerable proportion of the 
Reformed theological program, yet in its 
more comprehensive design it had not 
chilled the loyalty of the radical Protestant 
divines toward their good Queen Bess. 


III 
CONCLUSIONS ON THE INFLUENCE OF 
CONTINENTAL REFORMED THEOLOGY ON 
THE ELIZABETHAN SETTLEMENT 


A concluding estimate of the over-all 
effect of the Continental Reformed theol- 
ogy on the Elizabethan Settlement is in 
order. An historical interpretation from 
a Christian perspective ought to attempt 
to add something to an accurate description 
of the motives, accomplishments, and the- 
ological prejudices of the Elizabethan Set- 
tlement. We wish to emphasize that the 

33 Tbid., p. 169. 

34 Tbid., pp. 18, 33. 
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religious factors involved in the settlement 
have a deeper basis than many interpreters 
allow. It is easy, too easy, to find support 
in Elizabeth’s politique tendencies for the 
superficial view that religious affirmations 
are merely masks to cover strivings for 
petty political and economic self-aggran- 
dizement, which can hypocritically assume 
high status by making moral and religious 
statements. Yet we here have not gone 
beyond stating that religious affirmations 
are important and that they ought to be 
taken seriously if any true historical pic- 
ture is to result. Also, we do not intend 
to go into the difficult issue of whether 
and how divine providence can be detected 
and described in specific historic events, 
though this theological problem is very 
important and interesting. Perhaps histo- 
rians are not properly equipped for this 
task. But if so, it is better for us to state 
this limitation humbly than to assume 
lightheartedly that the issue is meaningless. 


Having restated a rather mild religious 
presupposition for this paper, we can best 
conclude by quickly summarizing the un- 
derlying religious tone of the Elizabethan 
Settlement, into which the influence of 
Reformed theology fits. Throughout the 
countryside at least, Englishmen preserved 
a still powerful Catholic tradition for which 
the queen, with her crosses and candlesticks 
and aversion to clerical marriage, also had 
respect. Real changes were still slow in 
coming, and the majority of parish priests 
mixed up Catholic and Protestant practices 
rather badly. Queen Elizabeth, however, 
was especially appreciative of the Conti- 
nental Lutheran position on the Real Pres- 
ence in the Eucharist (which Melanchthon 
had compromised somewhat), and she 
could scarcely disapprove of the Lutheran 


insistence on political loyalty to princes. 
Her Melanchthonian education increased 
her understanding of the spiritual pene- 
tration of the Germans, if only they steered 
away from bullheadedness and excessive 
dogmatism. Elizabeth’s first archbishop of 
Canterbury, Matthew Parker, agreed with 
her at this point. In spite of its external 
similarities to the Anglican Church, how- 
ever, Lutheranism has been negligible in 
England from the time of Elizabeth until 
the present, and even Americans have un- 
derstood Luther better than Englishmen.®° 


The Anglican Church was, of course, 
new, middle way, combining a great deal 
of Catholic practice with the learned and 
sensible secular nationalism of the Renais- 
sance, and with much Lutheran and Re- 
formed theology from abroad, tastefully 
diluted for Englishmen. We have not done 
justice to the genius of the Anglican 
Church in this paper, since our concern 
with influences makes the Church of Eng- 
land seem derivative. Much more could be 
said about the distinctiveness of the An- 
glican way. 


However, like Englishmen generally, 
who distrust too great ideological con- 
sistency, Elizabeth and her advisers turned 
the derivativeness of the Anglican Church 
from a weakness to its chief strength. 


35 With Rupp, Watson, and Atkinson this 
particular English obtuseness shows signs of 
change right now, though only the last is an 
Anglican. For a sample of more recent English 
work on the Continental Reformers see the ac- 
count by Rupp on Luther and the German 
Reformation in the New Cambridge Modern 
History (Cambridge, 1958), II, ch. 3. Lutheran 
influence on England was more marked in the 
(earlier) Ten Articles of 1536, written at the 
time when Henry VIII was courting Lutheran 
princes abroad. By 1559 German influence had 
waned somewhat in England. 
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A church which seeks to be a bridge must 
necessarily select its building materials 
from both sides of the chasm to be bridged, 
and on the Protestant side of the chasm 
the steel of the radical Reformed tradition 
was more easily available. The final and 
most significant theological factor in the 
Elizabethan Settlement, then, is the Re- 
formed influence. Since the Reformed were 
the most extreme Protestants respectable 
enough to be considered at that time, 
Elizabeth naturally distrusted them, as she 
did the Catholics at the other extreme. 
Ideologically, however, and in practice it 
was the Continental Reformed theologians 
who were leading what might be called the 
Protestant Internationale, and Elizabeth 
and her advisers followed at a distance, 
knowing that they would have to rely for 
support more and more in England on the 
Protestant party. To be sure, the Church 
of England developed unique elements. 


Yet it was the virile novelty and theolog- 
ical power of the Continental Reformed 
tradition, above all, which laid the foun- 
dations for the Elizabethan Settlement. In 
spite of her hesitation, Elizabeth had to 
admit that the Reformed theological tra- 
dition was the most lively contender for 
influence in her settlement. Through that 
settlement England became the foremost 
Protestant power in Europe, to which Con- 
tinental Protestantism was to look for 
support during the centuries to come. As 
we have seen, the basis for that settlement 
lay in the incompletely realized and modi- 
fied program of the Bucer-Melanchthon- 
Bullinger movement, representative of the 
leading theologians of the Swiss and Rhine- 
land Reformed tradition. The Continental 
Reformed theology exerted as much in- 
fluence upon the Elizabethan Settlement 
as the great queen herself. 


Webster Groves, Mo. 














The Theological Implications 


of Confirmation 


Il 
THE LORD’s SUPPER 


INCE the Christian’s whole life is a con- 
S tinuous spiritual Baptism, what is the 
relationship of the Word and the Lord's 
Supper to Baptism? Are they subordinate 
to it? Not at all. As Regin Prenter points 
out, it is just because the baptismal cov- 
enant, God’s promise of man’s salvation 
and man’s faith in God's promise, implies 
the necessity of a lifelong exercise of man’s 
faith in that covenant that there is a need 

for a continuous sanctifying activity of 

the living Word, not in competition with, 
but in consequence of the regenerating 
activity of the living Word in Baptism. 

In this sanctifying activity preaching, ab- 

solution, and above all the Lord’s Supper 

assume necessary functions.® 


The Lord’s Supper is an indispensable help 
in the lifelong struggle of the sinner-saint. 

The preparation for the Lord’s Supper 
has been historically one of the major 
goals of confirmation, and as such this 
sacrament is the second sacramental pole. 
Confirmation is to help meet the respon- 
sibility both of the parents and of the 
church for the instruction which is implied 
in Baptism and the preparation for the 
Lord’s Supper as required by 1 Cor. 11: 
23-30. Confirmation does not, however, 
satisfy once and for all the instructional 
implications of either sacrament. The in- 


9 “Luther on Word and Sacrament” in 
More About Luther, p. 100. 
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structional obligations implied in Baptism 
are lifelong; the preparation for the first 
Communion is not essentially different 
from the preparation which must precede 
every participation in the Lord’s Supper. 


To say that the Lord’s Supper has been 
associated with confirmation throughout 
its historical development is not to over- 
look the array of extraneous acts which 
have at one time or another been connected 
with confirmation and which have, on oc- 
casion, relegated the preparation for the 
second sacrament into a somewhat sub- 
ordinate position. Members of the Erlan- 
gen school and others since then have tried 
to dissociate confirmation and the Lord’s 
Supper altogether.!° If, however, the 
church is to be faithful to its historic 
tradition, then the Lord’s Supper must 
with Baptism retain a prominent position. 
If the church finds it necessary to add 
a second purpose to confirmation instruc- 
tion, such as making it a terminal edu- 
cational agency, then this addition must 
not be used to govern and determine the 
objectives for confirmation. 


What are the Scriptural requirements 


10 These were especially Johann Wm. Fr. 
Hoefling, Das Sakrament der Taufe, Il (Erlan- 
gen: Palm’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1848); 
Johann Chr. K. von Hofmann (Encyclopaedie 
der Theologie); Theodosius Harnack, Die freie 
lutherische Volkskirche (Braunschweig: Hell- 
muth Wollermann, 1902); Carl A. Gerhard 
v. Zezschwitz, System der christlich-kirchlichen 
Katechetik, 1 (Leipzig: Doerffling und Francke, 
1863). 
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for a worthy participation in the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper? If we can dis- 
sociate ourselves from the traditions of our 
own practices, whatever they may be, and 
allow ourselves to be guided solely by the 
Scriptures, we see that the requirements 
for a worthy eating and drinking are quite 
modest. The first requirement is that the 
communicant is to be able to distinguish 
between the bread and wine in the Lord’s 
Supper and the bread and wine of an or- 
dinary meal, that is, he must recognize the 
real presence of the body and blood of our 
Lord in the sacrament. Secondly, the com- 
municant must know and accept in faith 
the purpose for which the sacrament has 
been instituted. This implies more than 
a mere understanding of the Christian doc- 
trine, especially the sacrament. The very 
purpose of the Lord’s Supper requires that 
the communicant should recognize his sin- 
fulness, for this was “the first cause” behind 
God's gracious act, and that he should re- 
pent of his sin and cling to the promises 
and merits of Christ for his forgiveness. 
Such faith will enable him to disown any 
other hope for forgiveness and salvation 
and to trust in Christ alone. Such faith 
will, furthermore, create the earnest resolve 
to amend his sinful life and “the fervent 
love toward one another.” 


Hear Luther as he summarizes what 
a worthy participation requires. In the 
Small Catechism he says, 


Who is it, then, that receives this sacra- 
ment worthily? Fasting and bodily prepara- 
tion are indeed a good external discipline; 
but he is truly worthy and well prepared 
who believes these words: Given and shed 
for you, for the remission of sins. But 
he who does not believe these words, or 
who doubts, is unworthy and unfit; for 


THE THEOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OF CONFIRMATION 


the words for you require truly believing 
hearts.118 


Elsewhere Luther said, “They are made 
worthy and pure only if they believe and 
hope that they will obtain grace. This faith 
alone makes them pure and worthy.” 1 
This is all that a faithful, i.e, a worthy, 
participation in the Holy Communion re- 
quires. Cannot this requirement be readily 
met by a 10- or 12-year-old Christian if the 
church and home live up to their baptismal 
obligation? 

How has the church, however, inter- 
preted worthy participation in actual prac- 
tice? In speaking of the faith necessary 
for the Lord’s Supper the church has fre- 
quently interpreted this to mean a specific 
state of faith or a specific amount of faith 
as evidenced by knowledge and understand- 
ing, something which can be measured and 
determined in a catechetical examination. 
In other words, understanding of the doc- 
trine has been substituted for participation 
in faith. 


To be sure, even when the church is pre- 
pared to settle for faith rather than a de- 
gree of knowledge, it still faces a dilemma 
because faith rests on a knowledge of God’s 
saving act. We must still answer the ques- 
tion: How much knowledge is necessary? 
While the Reformation practice set the 
standard at a minimum, namely, a knowl- 
edge of the Ten Commandments, the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the baptismal 
command, and the words of institution 
which a 10-year-old could grasp, the Lu- 
theran Church has since then, without any 


118 The translation is taken from The Book 
of Concord, ed. H. E. Jacobs, Vol.I (Philadel- 
phia: G. W. Frederick, 1882), p. 374. 

11b “Lectures on Hebrews,” WA 58, 170, 13. 
Translation taken from Prenter, p. 101. 
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Scriptural authority, attempted gradually 
to raise the standard as high as possible, 
with an eye to advancing confirmation 
even to a still later age and to require even 
more of the catechumen. It has done this 
not because it believed that our Lord ac- 
tually laid down such a rigid requirement 
for a worthy participation but because it 
associated with the goal of confirmation 
such extraneous aims as conversion, church 
membership, or Christian education, and 
has allowed these to determine the stand- 
ards for first Communion.” 


12 The usual age of the catechumen who 
partook of his first Communion was quite early 
as compared with present-day practice. As 
a matter of fact, age was not regarded the 
criterion but rather the catechumen’s readiness 
to partake of the sacrament. Almost invariably 
the church orders drawn up before 1585 used 
expressions such as when “the children have 
come of age’ or the “perfecta aetas.” The 
Roman Catholic Church interpreted the “age 
of discretion” in various ways, usually between 
7 and 12. According to German Law the “per- 
fecta aetas” was 12. 

Where there is a reference to age in the 
early Lutheran church orders, it was rarely 
higher than 12. Thus Hohenlohe, 1577 (Rich- 
ter, II, 401) and Onoltzbach in Ansbach 
(Preface to Georg Karg’s catechism in Reu, 
Quellen, 1, 1, 580) have 12. Also Allstedt, 
1533 (Sehling, I, 511) and Pomerania, 1571 
(Matrikel fuer Lindow in Sehling, IV, 517). 
The former indicated that persons over 12 were 
subject to a personal tax, while the latter re- 
quired that such persons should contribute to 
the support of the pastor. In both instances the 
age was set at 12 because persons were normally 
communicants by that time. Lower Austria, 
1571, set a range between 10 and 15 (Theo. 
Kliefoth, Liturgische Abhandlungen, Ul, 1, 
102). Braunschweig, 1542, suggested that the 
former custom of 10 or 11 be retained (Seh- 
ling, VI, 2, 841). The Church Order of Swe- 
den, drawn up by Laurentius Petri in 1571, 
stated that no child younger than nine years, 
or eight at the least, should attend the Lord’s 
Supper. “For children younger than that have 
too little understanding about the sacrament.” 
Oscar Quensel, Bidrag till svenska liturgiens his- 


An earlier partaking of the Lord’s Sup- 
per than is customary at present seems to 
be warranted by the religious climate in 
which we live. Recognizing that the Lord’s 
Supper is a means of grace established by 
God for the sole purpose of building up 
His church and for helping the individual 
remain within His baptismal covenant, the 
church should be very loath to allow a bap- 
tized child to wait until he is 14 or 15 
before he gets this help and protection 
offered by Christ. In the days of the Refor- 
mation the church faced many problems 
that are current today. A little reading in 
the writings of Luther, in the reports of 
the church visitations, and in the introduc- 
tions attached to the church orders will 
dispel all romanticism about the world at 
that time. The Reformation Church did 
not develop in a Christian society. For such 
an age 16th-century Lutherans pressed the 
cup of forgiveness to the lips of the chil- 
dren at a very tender age. 

Yet in one respect the climate is dif- 
ferent today from that of the 16th century. 


It is an important difference. In that day 


toria, IJ (Upsala: Akademiska Boktryckeriet, 
1890), p.88. During this century children in 
Denmark, where Bugenhagen had drawn up 
the church order, were often admitted to Com- 
munion when they were only six to seven years 
of age. E. Belfour, “The History of the Liturgy 
of the Lutheran Church in Denmark,” Memoirs 
of the Lutheran Liturgical Association, II (Pitts- 
burgh: Lutheran Liturgical Association, 1907), 
68 ff. In his agenda of 1844, which he dedicated 
to Fr. K. D. Wyneken, Wilhelm Loehe wrote: 
“Admission to the examination should not be 
determined by a specific age. In fact, few will 
be mature enough before 10 or 11. One should 
therefore keep in mind children of this age and 
older. But this should not eliminate a younger 
child whom the pastor or parents regard as 
sufficiently mature so that he is not turned back 
simply because of his age. . . . Not age but 
the ability required by 1 Cor. 11:28 to examine 
oneself is to be decisive in every case.” 
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the enemy did not deny that the Scriptures 
were the Word of God, that man was ac- 
countable to God, that all things were 
under the rule of God. All this was self- 
evident even to the coarsest worldling, ex- 
cept that he did not follow through with 
it in life. This is not the case today. True, 
the climate in the United States cannot be 
said to be antireligious, but this is only 
because man is not concerned enough with 
religion even to oppose it. Man is so 
wrapped up in himself and in his activities 
that God has been ruled out of his con- 
scious thought. Even when he is not ab- 
sorbed in making a living, his growing 
amount of leisure time is appropriated by 
the entertainment and amusement industry. 
Meanwhile the youth of the land is guided 
by schools that are largely committed to 
a scientific secularism that has substituted 
scientific laws for God, scientific precision 
for holiness, scientific objectivity for faith, 
and scientific amorality for the will of God. 
It would seem that the church which must 
compete with such naked materialism 
would use every means of grace at its dis- 
posal to safeguard its youth and use as 
early as possible the Lord’s Supper as an- 
other avenue in which God confirms the 
individual’s spiritual life. 


The Lord’s Supper a Church Sacrament 


While the Lord’s Supper is a highly per- 
sonal sacrament because in it God's gifts 
are given to the individual in a very direct 
way and the words “for you” require him 
to believe, yet the Lord’s Supper is a cor- 
porate sacrament in a sense not true of the 
Word and Baptism. The church preaches 
the Word to all; the church administers 
Baptism to all concerning whom it has 
some assurance that Christian instruction 


will follow. In the adults the Word has 
preceded Baptism, and Baptism confirms 
the faith created by the Word. The Lord’s 
Supper is unique in that the church ad- 
ministers it only to the church. 

In giving the individual Christian the 
sacrament the church, as Christ's agent, 
offers the gift of fellowship not only with 
the Lord Himself but also with all the 
saints. This bond of union, which has 
existed since Baptism, is strengthened by 
Holy Communion. Hence Luther says of 
the sacrament of fellowship: 

Therefore look to it that you also surrender 
yourself to every man to have everything 
in common with him, so that you never 
isolate yourself from anybody in hate or 
anger. For this sacrament of fellowship, 
love, and unity does not permit conflict 
and disunity. You must take the misery 
and need of others into your heart as if 
they were yours, and you must offer others 
your portion as if it were theirs, exactly 
as Christ has done to you in the sacra- 
ment —that is, by love be transformed 
into one another, out of many particles be 
made one bread and wine.!* 


Because the Lord’s Supper is a corporate 
sacrament, the congregation is concerned 
about the spiritual maturity of every par- 
ticipant, especially at his first Communion. 
This is in harmony with the Augsburg 
Confession, which says, “It is not customary 
to give the body of the Lord, except to 
them that have been previously examined 
and absolved” (XXV, 1). Sharing in the 
fellowship of the Lord’s Supper is not sim- 


ply an individual matter to be decided by 


13 “Sermon on the Most Venerable Sacra- 
ment of the Holy True Body of Christ and on 
the Brotherhoods, 1519,” WA 2, 750, 27; SL 
XIX 439. Translation taken from Prenter, 
pp. 110 f. 
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the Christian alone, or by the pastor or 
parent with the catechumen, but under 
God by the congregation. For this reason, 
even where confirmation had as yet not 
been instituted in the Reformation Church 
and where the catechumens were examined 
privately or together with communicants 
who had come to confession, the pastor 
later announced to the congregation that 
such catechumens had come to confession 
and asked the congregation to intercede in 
their behalf. As confirmation was later 
established, either as a private or a public 
ceremony, public prayers were always of- 
fered in behalf of the confirmand by the 
congregation. 

If the participation had been considered 
merely a private matter, the catechumen 
or the parent could have determined when 
the child was ready for his first Com- 
munion without any reference to the con- 
gregation or its appointed representatives. 
This was never the practice in the Lu- 
theran Church. Instead, the church set up 
the regulations which it deemed necessary 
for deciding when and under what circum- 
stances persons might participate in the 
Lord’s Supper. The fact that the church 
has not been scrupulously careful in re- 
quiring neither more nor less than was 
Scripturally warranted has not deprived 
her of this responsibility. 

In trying to meet her responsibility the 
church immediately faces some practical 
problems. In a large congregation it is 
obviously impossible to consider each cat- 
echumen separately to determine exactly 
when he is prepared. When the back- 
ground of the children and their homes 
vary greatly, especially where an intensive 
mission program has been under way for 
some time, it will be extremely difficult to 
make decisions without a broad governing 





policy. Such a policy must be kept broad 
if the administration of it is not to be- 
come legalistic. If, for instance, it sets up 
the minimum age level at 11 or 12, some 
flexibility must still be retained if it is to 
be administered according to Scriptural 
principles. Granted that this may stiil 
prove arbitrary in isolated instances be- 
cause it may unnecessarily postpone some 
child’s first Communion, such a policy can 
generally be administered in an evangelical 
manner. 

All this is not to say that the admission 
to the first: Communion is essentially dif- 
ferent from any subsequent participation. 
What happens at confirmation is nothing 
else than what is expected of every com- 
municant. To be sure, at confirmation the 
preparation for the first Communion takes 
on a structure that is different, but this is 
due only to the rite. In addition there is 
a special pastoral concern which will not 
be present later. But these are accidental 
to the preparation. Every successive prep- 
aration for the Lord’s Supper will be a rep- 
etition of confirmation in miniature. 

It is a misunderstanding to regard the 
extension of the privilege of participation 
in the Lord’s Supper at confirmation, often 
affirmed with a handclasp, as a lifetime 
guarantee. Confirmation merely indicates 
that the confirmand has shown that he is 
able to discern the Lord’s body and, as far 
as the congregation can determine, is spir- 
itually fit to receive the gift of the Lord’s 
Supper. At every subsequent participation 
the Christian must go through the same 
steps, not structured, of course, as in con- 
firmation, as he prepares himself for a 
worthy patticipation in the Holy Com- 
munion. Hence the term communicant 
membership does not imply a special kind 
of membership, as though the Christian 
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were a card-carrying member of the church, 
or in this case a certificate-carrying mem- 
ber, but it means simply that he has at one 
time shown that he can properly prepare 
himself for a worthy participation in the 
sacrament. 


Time for First Communion 


It is interesting to note how with the 
development of confirmation the occasion 
when the catechumen receives his first 
Communion has assumed a secondary po- 
sition. Originally when the catechetical 
practice was almost universal in the Lu- 
theran Church, participation in the Lord’s 
Supper was of prime importance. As the 
rite developed and was given liturgical 
form, the option was given to separate the 
rite from the Lord’s Supper. As the rite 
became more elaborate, the use of the 
option became the normal practice, though 
confirmation itself was usually observed at 
a secondary service. As time went on, the 
examination was given such prominence 
that two services were no longer sufficient 
and a third was added. Under such cir- 
cumstances the Lord’s Supper became even 
more detached from confirmation, and in 
the popular mind it became somewhat an- 
ticlimactic, with major importance given 
to the rite of confirmation. The next step 
has already been suggested in the reform 
movement, namely, that there be a com- 
plete separation of confirmation and the 
Lord’s Supper not only in time but in 
purpose. Small wonder that with this ex- 
aggeration of a human ceremony some have 
suggested that confirmation be abolished 
altogether and that no further contempt be 
shown the sacrament. 

Instead of the three services presently 
observed, the church should attempt to 
combine the Lord’s Supper and confirma- 


tion into one service. If tradition is so 
strong that an extensive examination is 
required not merely to make a confession 
of faith but to show the congregation what 
point the catechumens have reached in 
their Christian understanding, then two 
services may be necessary, one for the ex- 
amination at some secondary service and 
one for confirmation and the Lord’s Sup- 
per. This practice should serve to remind 
the catechumen and the congregation that 
confirmation belongs with the Lord’s Sup- 
per and loses much of its meaning by itself. 
It will also help to de-emphasize confirma- 
tion and focus attention on the sacrament 
as the precious gift of the Lord to His 
church. 


How Essential Is Confirmation? 


This is more than an academic question. 
It is asked to help point up what is essen- 
tial and what is not. The German agenda 
of the Missouri Synod stated that before 
the catechumen is permitted to attend the 
Lord’s Supper, he must give assent to his 
baptismal covenant and solemnly renew it 
before God. The implication was that this 
must be done publicly as at confirmation. 
What was meant by the “must”? The Wis- 
consin agenda (1909), which followed the 
Missouri agenda quite closely, was more 
discreet and stated that “they ought” to do 
this. Granted that only a baptized Chris- 
tian can partake of the Lord’s Supper and 
that the church will, as far as is possible, 
permit only the worthy participant to at- 
tend, the question still remains, Need there 
be a public confession of faith, or what is 
more, need there be a public ceremony 
such as confirmation before one can be 
admitted to the Lord’s Supper? Obviously 
not. The church has always regarded con- 
firmation as a human institution and has 
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permitted persons to receive their first 
Communion without confirmation in cases 
of emergency. In fact, persons who are 
baptized as adults are not confirmed and 
are normally admitted immediately to the 
sacrament.'* 


There are those who wish to utilize this 
option of admitting children to the Lord's 
Supper without confirmation by establish- 
ing a new rite for firsts Communion and 
reserving the name confirmation and its 
strong tradition for a later age, similar to 
the several proposals of the Erlangen 
school. This would give an entirely new 
meaning to confirmation. Such a drastic 
reform would not be new for the Lutheran 
Church. It did this with the Roman Cath- 
olic confirmation, utilizing the name and 
its tradition, though under severe handicap, 
and transferred them to a new evangelical 
rite. It is doubtful whether present cir- 
cumstances warrant such a transplanting of 
purpose. It would appear more suitable to 
retain confirmation for what it always has 
been in the Lutheran Church, preparation 
for the Lord’s Supper, and to formulate 
a new rite, if necessary, for a later period. 
This rite would serve either as a terminal 
date for the church’s formal instruction or, 
where properly formulated, become an ini- 
tiatory rite for voting membership. The 
latter may have some justification; the for- 
mer would still not relieve the church of 
its obligation of lifelong instruction, for 
which there can be no formal rite beyond 
the burial service. 


14 The 1949 agenda of the Synodical Con- 
ference unfortunately appears to allow the op- 
tion of baptizing and confirming adults in the 
same service. Such a practice gives the confir- 
mation rite an importance over against Baptism 
that is Scripturally unwarranted. 


What, Then, Is Confirmation? 


Obviously, confirmation is not a divine 
ordinance; it is not a sacrament. This has 
to be said not because anyone in the Lu- 
theran Church has taught it to be such but 
because the aura about confirmation and 
the esteem with which it is held make it 
practically “untouchable.” Neither does the 
importance of confirmation lie in the rite. 
During the major portion of the Lutheran 
Church’s history confirmation was not uni- 
versally observed with a ceremony. The 
heart of confirmation, however, lies in the 
instruction in the Word which precedes 
the rite. Here the real confirmation takes 
place, the confirmation of the faith by the 
Word. Here God continues to confirm the 
faith begun in Baptism and nurtured by 
the home and the church. When pastors 
use the confirmation instruction for chil- 
dren who have not been baptized or who 
have not previously been instructed, they 
are utilizing the practice in a way not 
originally intended. They must, therefore, 
make the necessary modifications to meet 
this special need. But basically the period 
of instruction is a confirming period. Claus 
Harms has correctly said, “He who is not 
confirmed before he is confirmed, will 
hardly be confirmed when he is con- 
firmed.”!° The word “confirm” may be 
used for any other activity in connection 
with confirmation only in a derived or 
figurative sense. 

The instruction in the Word must not 
be confused with an information class. 
Since so much of education is informa- 
tional, there is a tendency to regard con- 
firmation as an instruction in which we 
merely inform people about God. This is 


15 Der Lutheraner, VII (April 15, 1851), 
136. 
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undoubtedly one of the major hazards of 
Christian education. Confirmation classes 
for adults are sometimes referred to as 
“information classes,’ to make them more 
appealing to the unchurched, who are in- 
vited to hear about the Christian religion 
without any personal commitment. Later 
when they have learned enough facts and 
presumably believe them, they can decide 
whether they want to join the church. This 
may have the elements of good salesman- 
ship, but the consequences are often ap- 
palling. It is so easy for people to equate 
an understanding about God and His re- 
demption with faith, forgetting that under- 
standing is only the scaffold for faith. 
In confirmation instruction the Word is 
not simply to be transmitted, understood, 
discussed, and presented for tests; it is 
given primarily that it might be believed. 
The Word has within itself the power to 
effect just that. It can and does create, 
nurture, and sustain faith, and it should not 
be taught merely to help a person gather 
facts on religion. The instructor will there- 
fore strive, with the help of the Holy 
Spirit, to guide and direct the young Chris- 
tian, at his level of maturity, to a living, 
witnessing faith. 


Confirmation helps the home and the 
church to focalize for the child what an 
important gift God has given him in Bap- 
tism and what further gifts await him in 
the Lord’s Supper. The child is made more 
keenly aware of the concern which his par- 
ents and his fellow Christians have for his 
spiritual welfare. The ceremony further 
gives the catechumen the opportunity to 
make a personal, formal confession of faith, 
not in the sense that this is either the first 
or the last time that he will acknowledge 
his baptismal covenant, but rather as the 
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beginning of a series of witnesses he will 
make every time he partakes of the Lord's 
Supper. 

For the congregation confirmation is 
a public witnessing of such a confession 
and a solemn reminder of their personal 
responsibility for these young Christians 
and for every other member of the body 
of Christ. It further reminds them of the 
gifts God shares with them in His means 
of grace. It gives them an opportunity to 
examine themselves whether the signifi- 
cance of their Baptism is daily manifest 
in their lives, whether they are still using 
the Word for its sustaining power, and 
whether theirs is the earnest desire to par- 
take worthily of the Lord’s Supper. 

Because the congregation has a personal 
interest in the spiritual welfare of the 
confirmands, they intercede for them in 
prayer and petition God to impart the gifts 
of His Holy Spirit. The pastor personalizes 
the prayers of the congregation with the 
laying on of hands, symbolizing thereby 
whence all the sustaining help comes, giv- 
ing them the assurance that the prayer of 
a righteous man availeth much. Some have 
contended that the laying on of hands 
should be eliminated because the act can 
easily be misunderstood. Kliefoth feels 
that even though theologians generally 
avoid a sacramental view, the average per- 
son still feels that in a rite so solemnly 
observed by the pastor “something” must 
have taken place.'® Perhaps a more fre- 
quent use of this ancient practice would 
dispel this notion where it exists. It would 
appear that this ancient custom should not 
be lightly given up as long as there is no 
serious misunderstanding in connection 
with its use. 


16 Kliefoth, III, 1, 152. 
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What are the essential elements of con- 
firmation? From all that has been said, it 
appears that there are but three such ele- 
ments, the instruction in the Word, the 
confession of faith, and the intercession of 
the congregation, accompanied by the lay- 
ing on of hands. The disturbing elements 
which are still attached to confirmation and 
which have led to serious misunderstand- 
ings are the renewal of the baptismal cov- 
enant, the reception into church member- 
ship, and the vows where they are meant 
as a lifelong promise. To these may be 
added the handclasp either when it is used 
to exalt and dramatize the vow or when it 
is extended as a sort of guarantee from the 
church of the privileges of communicant 
membership. 

As confirmation is presently observed, 
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often with dramatic effects, there is a strong 
tendency to exaggerate its importance. The 
Christian’s Baptism and his first attendance 
at Holy Communion are rarely regarded as 
high points in his life, though confirmation 
always is. Every overemphasis of confirma- 
tion is made at the expense of God’s means 
of grace. Instruction in the Word becomes 
terminal, Baptism appears to need some 
completing act or must still be confirmed, 
and preparation for a worthy participation 
of the Lord’s Supper becomes an intel- 
lectual exercise. When confirmation, how- 
ever, is given its proper and more humble 
place, it becomes an edifying practice lead- 
ing the young Christian closer to his Savior 
and to his church through a reverent and 
joyful use of the means of grace. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








The Doctrine of Justification 
and Reconciliation in the Theology 


of Karl Barth 


EDITORIAL NOTE: This concludes a series of 
three articles begun in the February issue of the 
current volume of this journal. They originated 
as lectures to an interested group of student 
pastors. 


T HE doctrine of reconciliation is among 
the last subjects Barth has spoken on. 
This doctrine is presented in Vol. IV of his 
Church Dogmatics and embraces three 
parts. In Barth's dogmatics reconciliation 
includes not only the doctrine of the atone- 
ment and justification but also the work 
and person of Christ and the application 
of salvation (conversion and_sanctifica- 
tion). This, I believe, is by far the best 
of Barth’s volumes, especially Part I, which 
deals with the work of Christ and the jus- 
tification of a sinner before God. Here 
Barth is simpler reading than usual, and 
he offers some important insights into the 
doctrine of the atonement. Here, too, his 
dogmatic conclusions seem to be much 
more in harmony with exegesis than else- 
where. In this present article I shall not 
outline his entire treatment of the subject, 
but merely point out five sensitive areas 
that are connected with the doctrine of 
reconciliation and in which, I believe, 
Barth's position is significant. 


THE CENTRALITY OF JUSTIFICATION 


In our circles we might take for granted 
that justification is the articulus stantis et 
cadentis ecclesiae. If so, we might do well 
to read Hamann’s little book on Justifica- 
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tion by Faith in Modern Theology, where 
it is abundantly made clear that this article 
is not fundamental for many theologians 
today. Barth, however, wishes to restore 
justification to its central place in Christian 
dogmatics. He insists, “There never was 
and there never can be any true Christian 
Church without the doctrine of justifica- 
tion.” There is no church without the truth 
of what God has done and does for man 
(Church Dogmatics, IV, 1,523). The view 
of Schweitzer, Wrede, and others that jus- 
tification by faith is only a subsidiary doc- 
trine for Christianity, only something that 
Paul worked out in a polemical situation, 
must be rejected. The whole Christology 
of Paul is an argument for the doctrine of 
justification. Justification has a_ special 
function, Barth believes, a sort of unifying 
function, a function of keeping us from 
error. 
There can be no question of disputing the 
particular function of the doctrine of jus- 
tification. And it is also in order that at 
certain periods and in certain situations, 
in face of definite oppositions and obscu- 
ration, this particular function has been 
brought out in a particular way, that it 
has been asserted as the Word of the 
Gospel, that both offensively and defen- 
sively it has been adopted as the theolog- 
ical truth. There have been times when 


1 Henry P. Hamann, Justification by Faith in 
Modern Theology (St.Louis: School for Grad- 
uate Studies, Concordia Seminary, 1957). 
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this has been not merely legitimate but 
necessary, when attention has had to be 
focused on the theology of Galatians and 
Romans. (IV, 1, 522) 


Here he sounds like Luther, who used to 
warn that to keep clear the doctrine of 
justification was the only way to preserve 
ourselves from the errors of fanatics and 
sects.2 Barth remarks that the times of 
Luther and Augustine were times when the 
understanding of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion saved the church from disaster. He 
points out that the articulus stantis et 
cadentis ecclesiae is not the doctrine of 
justification as such but its basis and cul- 
mination (IV, 1, 527). This is correct; 
it includes the work of Christ. Thus we 
find Barth incorporating his discussion on 
the work and person of Christ in his sec- 
tion on reconciliation. He is not the first 
to do this; John Gerhard has done the same 
thing. And Luther would agree here. For 
he often spoke of the fundamental article 
as the article of Christ, or the article of 
faith in Christ.* 


SIN AND GRACE AS PRESUPPOSITIONS 
OF RECONCILIATION 


In orthodox theology we have always 
spoken of the Fall, sin, God’s wrath and 
judgment, and grace as presuppositions of 
the doctrine of reconciliation; that is to 
say, we cannot understand reconciliation 
without a thought toward these other 
things. This is not the position of Barth, 
and here he deviates radically from all tra- 
ditional theology. Grace is a presupposi- 
tion, he maintains, and he offers a very fine 
discussion of the Biblical doctrine of grace 


2 WA 40 I, 296. 
3 WA 46, 19—21; 33, 213—214; 31, 254 
to 256. 


coupled with a most sarcastic polemic 
against the Roman doctrine. Reconciliation 
can only be understood in the light of the 
Biblical doctrine of grace. 


But sin is not a presupposition of justi- 
fication. Rather the very opposite is the 
case: justification is the absolutely necessary 
presupposition of sin. In other words, you 
cannot know sin unless you first know 
Christ; sin can be known only in the light 
of the Gospel. Actually we know our own 
true nature only when we know the one 
true man, Jesus Christ, who is our Lord 
and Head and Representative and has 
brought “normalization to our human na- 
ture” (IV, 2, 453; cf. 280). Hence there 
can be no autonomous section de peccato 
in any dogmatics, but a discussion of sin 
must be subsumed under the section on 
reconciliation (as in Barth’s dogmatics). 
Hamartology must be discussed under 
Christology (IV, 2, 403 ff.). Barth be- 
labors this point throughout his dogmatics: 
“The truth is that Anselm's question, 
Quanti ponderis sit peccatum? is given an 
answer either from the cross of Christ or 
not at all” (IV, 1, 412; IV, 2, 380—385). 
This is surely strong language in the face 
of the great mass of N.T. evidence and 
the examples of so many in the N. T. who 
surely knew their sin but knew little or 
nothing of the Gospel. Barth finds fault 
with Schleiermacher for constructing an 
idea of sin with no reference to God, and 
of course Barth is correct. Sin is against 
God. We must think of God to think of 
sin, but we do not need to think of the 
Gospel to think of sin. Barth reminds us 
that we cannot make “a division of God 
into a god in Christ and a god outside 
Christ” (IV, 1, 376). But no responsible 
Christian theologian has ever done this. 
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It is just that the stubborn fact remains 
that Lutherans and all theologians must 
speak of one thing at a time; we must and 
should speak of sin at one time and grace 
at another. And sin can at least be spoken 
of without a knowledge of grace, but grace 
cannot be spoken of without a knowledge 
of sin. Barth graciously concedes that or- 
thodox theology has discussed sin in the 
light of everything that follows, viz., atone- 
ment, justification, faith, and salvation. 
Here is a grand confusion of Law and 
Gospel as we see it in Barth, precisely what 
Walther was speaking against when he 
wrote his seventh thesis, “The Word of 
God is not rightly divided when the Gospel 
is preached first and then the Law.” 
Barth’s entire position tumbles in the face 
of Rom.3:20: “By the Law is the know]l- 
edge of sin.”® (Cf. Rom.5:20; 7:7) 


It is true of course—and here Barth 
quotes Luther with telling effect — that the 
cross points up sin to us. Here we may 
recall a statement from the Formula of 
Concord, “Yea, what more forcible, more 
terrible declaration and preaching of God’s 
wrath against sin is there than just the 
suffering and death of Christ, His Son?” ® 


4 The Proper Distinction Between Law and 
Gospel (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1929), p. 89. 

5 Concerning Rom. 3:20 Barth says (IV, 
1, 395): “We wrest this statement from its 
context and misunderstand it if we take it to 
mean, as some did, that there is a Law which 
is different from the Gospel, a Law by which 
we are confronted and have to be confronted 
if we are to come to a knowledge of sin and to 
be led to repentance and to become receptive 
and ready for the Gospel.” 

6 FC SD V 12. Ina similar vein Luther says: 
“But the fact and the knowledge that all men 
are born in sin and are damned and that no one 
can come to grace except through Christ, the 
Son of God, and that one is saved only through 
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But then carefully the words are added: 


“But as long as all this preaches God's 
wrath and terrifies men, it is not yet the 
preaching of the Gospel, nor Christ’s own 
preaching, but that of Moses and the Law 
against the impenitent. For the Gospel and 
Christ were never ordained and given for 
the purpose of terrifying and condemning, 
but of comforting and cheering those who 
are terrified and timid.” Throughout Barth 
is quite consistent in his Gospel-Law em- 
phasis. 


We should want to go along with Barth 
only so far as to say that no man knows 
himself as he should know himself, as a re- 
deemed sinner with an eschatological hope, 
unless he knows Christ. We would agree 
perfectly with Barth’s statement, “The 
greater the concentration with which we 
look at Him [Christ], the better will be 
the knowledge we have of ourselves” (IV, 
2, 269). It is just that we decline to follow 
his theory, built on his denial of any natural 
knowledge of God, that we cannot know 
sin at all apart from Christ and the Gospel. 
And we must reject his Gospel-Law em- 
phasis.’ 

While we are on the matter of sin 
we might mention some other significant 
points. To Barth sin is primarily negation, 
nothingness, a lack. He calls sin “non- 
being” (IV, 1, 46); it is a reality, but not 
an “autonomous reality” (IV, 1, 144); it 
has the character of “nothingness.” “Its 
character is purely negative” (IV, 2, 411). 


Christ, who is Grace and Truth — all this is not 
known by Moses and the Law but by the Lord 
Christ and the Gospel.” WA 46, 669; SL VII, 
1707. 

7 Cf. Thomas Coates, “The Barthian Inver- 
sion: Gospel and Law,” CONCORDIA THEOLOG- 
ICAL MONTHLY, XXVI (July 1955), 481 to 
491. 
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Wingren has been most critical of Barth 
on this point, maintaining that to Barth 
man’s sin consists merely in this that he 
does not know God.* It is true that Barth 
tones down the positive aspect of sin as 
willful rebellion against God. Barth also 
denies original sin. He rejects the term 
Erbsiinde and substitutes the term Ur- 
siinde. “The idea of a hereditary sin which 
has come to man by propagation is an 
unfortunate and mistaken one” (IV, 1, 
500). It seems too illogical and arbitrary 
to him that sin could be propagated. 
“Hereditary sin has a hopelessly natural- 
istic, deterministic and fatalistic ring to it.” 
So there is no state of integrity. Man is 
immediately a sinner. To Barth original 
sin is this, that each man is responsible. 

In the light of the above excursus it is 
no wonder that Barth says sin is known 
only from the light of the cross. If Win- 
gren is right and sin to Barth is basically 
lack of knowledge of God, then obviously 
one can only know sin if he knows Christ. 


THE WORK OF CHRIST 


Barth insists that Christology and sote- 
riology belong together. We would agree 
in this, and the fact that John Gerhard, 
as I have mentioned, includes the work of 
Christ in his locus on justification shows 
that there is good precedent for this 
approach. 

Obedience is the word which describes 
Christ’s life, according to Barth (IV, 1, 
195). Here the temptation of Christ and 
the agony in Gethsemane bring out the 
full extent of Christ’s obedience to the 
Father. The life of Christ was a vicarious 
life. Barth does not flinch from this word 


8 Theology in Conflict (Philadelphia: Muh- 
lenberg Press, 1958), pp. 23—44. 


in the slightest, nor does he share Aulén’s 
concern about it.® Jesus Christ “took our 
place,” “allowed Himself to be judged for 
us” (IV, 1, 228). “In His omnipotence 
and mercy the Son of God has made Him- 
self the Brother of this man [all men}, and 
as his Brother his Representative, taking 
his place, accepting his guilt, perishing and 
passing and dying and being lost in his 
stead” (IV, 2, 293). This is orthodox 
language. Listen to him again. 

The decisive thing is not that He has 
suffered what we ought to have suffered 
so that we do not have to suffer it, the 
destruction to which we have fallen victim 
by our guilt, and therefore the punishment 
which we deserve. This is true, of course. 
But it is true only as it derives from the 
decisive thing that in the suffering and 
death of Jesus Christ it has come to pass 
that in His own person He has made an 
end of us sinners and therefore of sin itself 
by going to death as the One who took 
our place as sinners. (IV, 1, 253) 

He suffers this rejection not merely as 
a rejection by men but, fulfilled by men, 
as a rejection by God—the rejection 
which all others deserved and ought to 
have suffered, but which He bore in order 
that it should no more fall on them. Their 
cross does not mean that they have still to 
suffer God’s rejection. This has been suf- 
fered already by Him (as their rejection). 
(IV, 2, 600) 

There is more than one point of refer- 
ence from which the doctrine of the atone- 
ment can be approached. The older Re- 
formed and Lutheran theology considered 
the Atonement under the high priestly 
office of Christ. Aulén makes his basic 
emphasis or motif the victory theme. We 


9 The Faith of the Christian Church (Phil- 
adelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1948), p. 236. 
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sometimes make the idea of redemption 
the main theme. The figure under which 
Barth feels the Atonement may be best 
discussed is the forensic picture. His ap- 
proach to the doctrine of atonement (or 
reconciliation) is in terms of God’s right- 
eousness, and is thus forensic. I do not 
believe we should find fault with him for 
this, although it is novel. Next to the 
priest-sacrifice theme the forensic is the 
most common in the Bible, also in the 
O. T., where the righteousness of God both 
in judgment and in redemption is dealt 
with most emphatically. It is only when 
one takes a certain motif and limits the 
doctrine of the atonement to this, to the 
exclusion of other clear Scriptural evidence, 
that one gives a distorted presentation of 
the Atonement. It is perhaps well that 
Barth has chosen this new tack in present- 
ing the doctrine of the atonement, for the 
justice of God has not been given its due 
by many theologians of late, and the idea 
of forensic justification has been toned 
down by many. All this means that Barth 
does not shrink from calling the Atone- 
ment a satisfaction, an offering quid pro 
quo. He even defends Hollaz who said, 
“In a certain respect Christ made satisfac- 
tion to Himself.” (IV, 1, 281) 


One flaw must be mentioned in his doc- 
trine of atonement. Although he is in- 
sistent against Ritschl and his followers 
that God is angry with sin and that this is 
something in God which is real —con- 
stantly working itself out in history — 
and must be reckoned with, he denies that 
this wrath of God is turned away by the 
reconciliation of Christ. We must never 
say that God is reconciled, according to 
Barth. God is unchangeable and does not 
need to be reconciled (IV, 1,253 and 186). 
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This is in direct conflict with Art. III of 
the Augsburg Confession and with Scrip- 
ture (cf. 2Cor.5:19 and especially Rom. 
5:10, where the éySooi in the context must 
be taken passively). Christ's struggle in 
Gethsemane and on the cross was not pri- 
marily a struggle to subdue man’s enmity 
but a struggle with God.!° (Cf. Luke 
18:13) 


THE RESULTS OF CHRIST'S WORK 


We have already been talking of the 
results of Christ's work in Barth’s theology, 
although only by implication. According 
to Barth, universal justification is the result 
of Christ's work. The atoning work of 
Christ does not present a mere possibility 
but an actuality (IV, 1, 285). The Atone- 
ment through the death of Christ means 
that all died, all people of all time, even 
though they may not believe this or even 
hear it (IV, 1, 295). The resurrection of 
Christ is the great verdict of God (IV, 
1, 309). “He Himself, Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, made man, was justified by 
God in His resurrection from the dead. 
He was justified as man, and in Him as the 
Representative of all men all were justi- 
fied” (IV, 1, 306). Faith does not effect 
or in any way complete justification. God's 
verdict has long since taken place (IV, 
1, 317). Here in Barth’s doctrine of uni- 


10 G. C. Berkouwer, The Triumph of Grace in 
the Theology of Karl Barth (Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Go., 1956), 
p. 236, sums up Barth’s doctrine of God’s wrath 
admirably with one pithy statement: “Wrath is 
real, but only as the ‘modus’ of the divine love. 
As such it really exists within the area of grace.” 
Again he says significantly on p.253: “Barth 
does indeed acknowledge the ‘reaction’ of God 
against sin, but his emphasis on the a priori 
power of God’s ‘initiative’ threatens to swallow 
up this acknowledgment.” 
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versal justification we find a constantly 
recurring emphasis, a motif. 


If we were to assume that Barth here is 
presenting a position very like our Lu- 
theran doctrine of objective, or universal, 
justification, we should be premature in 
our judgment. For to Barth not merely 
redemption and justification are universal 
and pertain to all. He speaks also of a uni- 
versal conversion and sanctification. 

The reconciliation of the world with 
God takes place in the person of a man 
in whom, because He is also true God, the 
conversion of all men to God is an actual 
event {die Umkehrung aller Menschen zu 
Gott hin Ereignis wird}. (IV, 1, 130) 

It was His concern to create order, to 
convert the world to Himself, and there- 
fore genuinely to reconcile it {Es ging ibn 
wirklich darum, Ordnung zu schaffen, die 
Welt zu sich hin umzukehren und so echt 
und recht mit sich zu versdhnen}. (IV, 
1, 237) 

From the foregoing we might conclude that 
Barth is employing the term “conversion” 
in an unusual sense to denote merely “rec- 
onciliation.” But again such a conclusion 
would be premature. For Barth’s universal 
conversion has vast implications. It means 
that we (even before faith) belong to this 
man, He is our Head (IV, 2, 266). It 
means that we are now with Him (IV, 
2,272), that everyone is already “in Christ” 
(IV, 2, 273; 283). There is even now an 
ontological connection between Christ and 
all men which is the basis of the Christian 
kerygma (IV, 2, 270). That “God's verdict 
and direction and promise have been pro- 
nounced over all” means that “objectively, 
all are justified, sanctified and called” (IV, 
1, 148). Perhaps the clearest statement of 
Barth's position on the implications of this 
universal conversion is to be found in his 
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discussion of the meaning of the Christmas 
message. He says: 


And what is this message? It is not just 
the supernatural indicative that there was 
then born an exceptional man who was 
God Himself, a creature who was also the 
Creator who rules over all things, and that 
this remote fact is our salvation if we today 
accept it. Nor is it the supernatural im- 
perative that what took place then can and 
should be repeated today, God Himself 
being born in us, or in our soul. What 
it does tell us is that in the union of God 
with our human existence which then took 
place uniquely in the existence of this 
man, prior to our attitude to it, before 
we are in any position to accept or reject 
it, with no need for repetition either in 
our soul or elsewhere, we today, bearing 
the same human essence and living at 
a particular point in time and space, were 
taken up (quite irrespective and even in 
defiance of our own action and merits) 
into the fellowship with God {my em- 
phasis} for which we were ordained but 
which we ourselves had broken; and that 
we are therefore taken up into this fel- 
lowship in Him, this One. (IV, 2, 270)! 





11 The above agrees quite generally with 
Barth’s doctrine of election in Christ (Barth 
calls it supralapsarianism, but in an un-Calvin- 
istic sense): viz., that Christ is reprobate and 
rejected for all men and that all men are elect 
in Him (Il, 2, 166). This view stands against 
the Formula of Concord (SD XI 5), which 
says that election does not extend over both 
godly and wicked. Barth’s doctrine of election 
is almost identical with the first of the eight 
points in the Formula of Concord, which says: 
“1. That the human race is truly redeemed and 
reconciled with God through Christ, who, by 
His faultless obedience, suffering, and death, has 
merited for us the righteousness which avails 
before God, and eternal life’ (XI 5). Barth’s 
position (cf. II, 2, 167) approximates what 
Samuel Huber taught in the late 16th century, 
viz., universal election, not, however, universal 
salvation. 
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May we say on the basis of this statement 
that we are faced merely with a terminolog- 
ical shift, and therefore confusion, which 
is typical of Barth, who often gives new 
content to established ecclesiastical and 
Biblical terms? No, the problem goes 
deeper than that. I pass over the charge of 
universalism, which has so often been made 
against Barth, for he denies that this is the 
conclusion to be drawn from his position. 
Rather to understand the full implication 
of Barth’s position outlined above I would 
dwell momentarily on his idea regarding 
the impossibility of unbelief. It is a pro- 
found and difficult question to Barth how 
man who is lost and spiritually dead and 
impotent can believe. “How can sinful 
man—there is an obvious contradictio 
in adiecto here — believe?” (IV, 1, 746). 
The obvious answer is that it is impossible. 
Barth proceeds to assert that we must never 
make or speak of faith as a “possibility.” 
“In a rivalry between a possible faith and 
actual sin, faith will always come off second 
best. The rivalry will have ended in favor 
of our sin even before it has begun.” No, 
there is no possibility for faith, for every 
man chooses to disbelieve. And yet faith 
is necessary. The point here is that faith is 
never for man a chance or proposition 
which he can accept now or at any time. 
“It is not for man to choose first whether 
he himself will decide (what an illusion! ) 
for faith or for unbelief.” Where there is 
faith unbelief is an impossibility; it is 
swept away. But this necessity of faith 
does not lie in man. Fallen man cannot 
believe. It lies in Christ, the Object of 
faith. Listen to Barth’s rather enigmatic 
statement on the entire matter [italics are 
mine}. 

In this destroying and renewing of man 
as it took place in Jesus Christ there con- 
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sists the necessity of faith, because beyond 
this destroying and renewing there remains 
for sinful man only faith in the One in 
whom it Aas taken place. In the death of 
Jesus Christ both the destroying and tre- 
newing Aave taken place for a/] men, and 
the fact that this has happened has been 
revealed as valid for all men in His resur- 
rection from the dead. Therefore objec- 
tively, really, ontologically, there is a neces- 
sity of faith for them all. This object of 
faith is, in fact, the circle which encloses 
them all, and which has to be closed by 
every man in the act of his faith. Jesus 
Christ is not simply one alternative or 
chance which is offered to men, one propo- 
sition which is made to him. He is not 
put there for man’s choice, 4 prendre ou 
a laisser. The other alternative is, in fact, 
swept away in Him. 

For this reason unbelief has become an 
objective, real and ontological impossibil- 
ity and faith an objective, real and onto- 
logical necessity for all men and for every 
In the justification of the sinner 

which has taken place in Jesus Christ these 

have both become an event which com- 

prehends all men. (IV, 1, 747. Cf. II, 

2, 167) 

What can we make of this strange lan- 
guage? Obviously all men do not come to 
believe. Barth is concerned to nail down 
two theological truths which should be 
equally important to us: (1) the factuality 
of salvation for all in Christ, (2) divine 
monergism in man’s appropriation of God's 
proffered salvation. This last emphasis is 
made throughout the section under discus- 
sion, which is entitled “Faith [presumably 
in the N.T. sense of the term} and its 
Object.” If this were all Barth has in mind 
with his cryptic language, we should hardly 
wish to disagree. We should only want to 
insist that man does the “impossible” when 
he rejects God’s promises — and Barth 
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himself asserts this— and to maintain also 
that when man says yes to God's promises 
and thereby does what Barth says is “the 
only objective, real and ontological thing 
which he can do,” he does so not by co- 
ercion, as Barth implies, when he says later 
that man really “has no other choice.” 

Ir may be that precisely here we are 
putting our finger on the real difficulty of 
Barth’s position. Is it possible that Barth 
does not take sin, particularly the sin of 
unbelief, quite seriously enough? Unbelief 
is rebellion against God, and this rebellion, 
this no to God, is objective and real and 
ontological, and (this is the important and 
terrible thing!) it may and can and does 
thwart God’s purpose for us. The awful 
truth is that God wills one thing for man, 
and men will the opposite, and men’s will 
wins out (Matt.23:37). Man can always 
reject God. This is a real possibility; grace 
is resistible. Now if this conclusion of ours 
does not seem to comport with the view 
(of Barth’s) that God’s salvation is a sov- 
ereign salvation, we shall simply have to 
live with this tension — for it is Scriptural. 
We cannot minimize the importance Scrip- 
ture lays upon man’s response to God, 
whether it be yes or no. Scripture never 
implies the “ontological impossibility” of 
unbelief, but consistently warns against the 
possibility of this and the dreadful results 
of it. 

As I have intimated, Barth teaches that 
justification is forensic. In this he is most 
insistent. But we must not, he says, think 


of justification as an ineffectual and empty 


verdict upon man. When man is justified 
it is not merely as though he were right- 
eous; he is righteous. We do well to listen 
to Barth again at this point. 
There is no room for any fears that in the 
justification of man we are dealing only 





with a verbal action, with a kind of 
bracketed “as if,” as though what is pro- 
nounced were not the whole truth about 
man. Certainly we have to do with a de- 
claring righteous, but it is a declaration 
about man which is fulfilled and therefore 
effective in this event, which corresponds 
to actuality because it creates and therefore 
reveals the actuality. It is a declaring 
righteous which without any reserve can 
be called a making righteous. Christian 
faith does not believe in a sentence which 
is ineffective or only partly effective. As 
faith in Jesus Christ, who is risen from the 
dead, it believes in a sentence which is 
absolutely effective, so that man is not 
merely called righteous before God but is 
righteous before God. (IV, 1, 95. Cf. IV, 
15283) 


This, I believe, is a classic statement. 


FAITH (THE APPROPRIATION ) 


The foregoing leads us naturally to the 
question of the place of faith in justifica- 
tion. As has been implied, faith to Barth 
is not a virtue, for faith merely sees one- 
self under the judgment of God but for 
the act of Christ. Faith neither assists or 
adds to what Christ has done (IV, 1, 317). 
Justification by faith does not mean that 
man presents the work of faith to God 
(IV, 1, 615). Only the arrogance of Mod- 
ernism would make faith such a thing. 
“A self-fabricated faith is the climax of 
unbelief” (IV, 1, 745). But faith embraces 
the treasure, and faith alone can do this, 
for faith is the very exclusion of human 
co-operation in justification (IV, 1, 626). 
Thus justification is by faith alone. Still 
it is a “living, active, busy thing,” as 
Luther said (IV, 1, 627). Again Barth is 
most insistent and lengthy in his emphasis. 

On the object of faith Barth appears to 
be quite sound. Faith is the orientation of 
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man on Jesus Christ. Faith is in Him. 
Man who believes looks to Him, holds to 
Him. “Faith is following, following its 
object” (IV, 1, 742). Faith owes nothing 
to the human subject and his activity. It 
stands or falls with its object. 

And here we see the final emphasis in 
Barth's doctrine of faith, that it is a gift. 
Monergism marks Barth’s theology through- 
out, and in this he is always consistent, 
just as he is consistent also in maintaining 
the sovereignty of God and the utter sep- 
aration of nature and grace. 

We might close this series of articles 
with this question: What is the reason for 
Barth’s great impact and reputation? Cer- 


tainly not didactic ability, simplicity, or 
compelling logic. He has not succeeded in 
any of these. He is ponderous, to say the 
least. Nor is his impact due to his popu- 
larity, that he tells people what they want 
to hear. For if his theology is found want- 
ing by our conservative standards, it will 
be even more opposed by Modernism and 
Liberalism because of its emphasis on res- 
urrection, atonement, forensic justification, 
God's wrath, etc. I can offer only one sug- 
gestion: he is recognized as a theologian 
who today wants to remain within the 
stream of Christian theology and to some 
extent succeeds. 
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Outlines on the Synodical Conference Gospels, Second Sertes 


MISERICORDIAS DOMINI 
JOHN 10:17-21 


Good Shepherd Sunday. That Christ is 
the Good Shepherd reminds us that He 
fosters, feeds, and leads. But it reminds us 
also that we trust and follow; to speak lit- 
erally instead of figuratively, that we have 
faith in Him as our Redeemer and Lord. 
This text, following immediately upon the 
Gospel for the day, helps to build and pre- 
serve in us that trust in Christ. 


We Can Trust Jesus Christ 


I. Jesus Christ does the work given Him by 
the Father 


A. Our trust in Jesus is not just in gen- 
eral. But we trust Him as One sent by God, 
God’s Son, to carry out a task which God 
has given Him. Jesus “is known” of His 
followers as the One who does the Father’s 
work. (Text v.17; cf. v.14) 

B. Mistrust in Jesus isn’t merely that our 
faith is “weak” in general, but that we fail 
to cling to Him as the One who does the 
task for which the Father sent Him. Every 
other faith is bound to get weak. Jesus the 
Wonder-Worker becomes suspect when He 
stops working or when He hangs on the 
cross (Mark 15:29-32; text, vv. 19-21). The 
present wave of religiosity and esteem of 
Jesus may be expected to give way to a cycle 
of skepticism and antagonism in coming 
years. 

C. The work given Him by the Father is 
to give people “life,” i.e., the life of God in 
the heart (John 10:10; 17:3). This involves 
the Shepherd’s work of finding those who 
have lost this life and putting them together 
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in the one “fold” or assembly of God, the 
company of the saved and of the believers 
in God and His Christ. Note Paul’s picture 
Eph. 2:5, 6. 

D. Jesus was tempted by Satan to gather 
people by means other than God outlined to 
Him, to impress them with wonders, or to 
subdue them by force (Matt.4:1-11). But 
He conquered the temptation and went on 
to carry out the Father’s plan. (Cf. John 
18:36, 37) 


Il. Jesus Christ dies in order to do this work 


A. Suppose we have this straight: Jesus 
Christ came into the world to carry out God’s 
plan, to draw God’s people together after 
Him. Don’t we still have our troubles in 
believing in Him? Isn’t it all imaginary and 
mysterious, how He works, how He gathers 
and leads His people? How can we find the 
will to follow Him and rely on Him com- 
pletely, especially in an age that believes 
only in what it can see? 

B. The answer: To carry out the job that 
God gave Him to do Jesus had to die. They 
could tell that already in the Old Testament 
(Is. 53). Hence Jesus makes so much of it 
in our text and in the Good Shepherd con- 
cept. He lays down His life, and He does 
it on purpose, as part of His obedience to 
God and the fulfilling of God’s plan. (Text 
vv. 17,18; cf. v.11; Phil. 2:8) 

C. Why should it be necessary that Jesus, 
the inoffensive and pure One, the Son of 
God and Healer and Helper, should die? 
This side of the grave we can probably never 
fathom the whole fact (Rom. 11:33 ff.). But 
Jesus ties His death up inextricably with His 
shepherding (John10:11,15). It is pre- 
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cisely in His dying that He carries out the 
Father’s plan (v.15). Part of the answer 
lies in the fact that this death is for us. 
By Baptism we become shareholders in that 
death, and our own sins and our death are 
vanquished. (Rom. 6:3,4; 3:23-25) 

D. And let’s be glad that God planned His 
way of life for us that way, for thus God 
could declare His redeeming love to us and 
speak to us with a Word of forgiveness that 
draws us from unbelief to faith and sustains 
us in faith in the Good Shepherd (Rom. 
3:25, 26; John 12:32). Even Christ’s resur- 
rection becomes God’s message that the death 
of Jesus of Nazareth was the death of the 
Good Shepherd. (Cf. 1 Peter 1 and 2) 

Conclusion.— You aren't sure whether you 
can follow the Good Shepherd in faith? Look 
where He tells you to look—dat the work 
which He completed for the Father by dying 
for the sins of the world. Listen to your 
fellow Christians tell it to you, too, in the 
Sacrament (1 Cor.11:26). And when you 
do you will find your faith growing, and the 
members of this church will be more com- 
pletely fixed in the one fold. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
St. Louis, Mo. 


JUBILATE 
JOHN 11:1-16 


Sorrow is a frequent visitor in the lives of 
us all. Sickness, death, accidents, broken 
friendships, financial loss, etc. God does not 
promise that sorrow will be kept from us, 
but does promise that we shall have strength 
to bear it. We need to know how to handle 
sorrow and grief. We have come through 
a season of witnessing sorrow turned to joy. 
. .. Good Friday to Easter. . . . Today’s Gos- 
pel prepares for the Ascension. ... We need 
conviction that God uses sorrow to strengthen 
and to benefit us. By His power it can be 
changed into joy. 


What to Do When Sorrow Comes 
I. Pray to God (v.3) 


Setting is well known. Note the concern 
of Mary and Martha. They sent word to 
Jesus. Prayer is necessarily a recognition of 
our inability and God’s ability, our need and 
God’s power. In illness, especially, we recog- 
nize our inadequacy to do anything by our- 
selves. Prayer seems to become more mean- 
ingful on this account. 


Il. Trust God’s love 


A. Prayer is offered on the grounds of 
God’s love (v.4). Alienation from God be- 
cause of sin precludes true prayer. God’s love 
takes initiative to invite and offer. Luther’s 
explanation to Introduction of Lord’s Prayer. 
Mary and Martha plead on basis of God's 
love for Lazarus, not on basis of their or his 
love to God. “Lord, he whom Thou lovest,” 
not “Lord, he whom we love,” or “Lord, he 
who loves You.” Because God loves us all 
things will be well. 

B. God assures us of His love by word 
(v.5). Nothing is said so often in Scripture. 
God so loved the world. . . . By grace are 
ye saved. .. . Children learn it from cradle 
up, “Jesus loves me, this I know.” We need 
these words, even as a sweetheart needs the 
assurance from her lover by word. Especially 
when actions of God are mysteries we need 
this word and assurance of love. 

C. God demonstrates His love (vv. 7,8). 
Jesus goes to Bethany at great personal risk. 
Disciples convinced that it would be the end. 
They were ready to go along to die with Him. 
“Greater love hath no man.” He loves not 
only in word but also in deed. Disciples 
tried to stop Him on other occasions, and 
He regarded this as satanic influence (Matt. 
16:23). Love is relentless, bold, and cour- 
ageous. 


Ill. Trust God’s promises 


A. We trust a promise today (v.4). No 
miracles or signs are in evidence. Simply 
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words—"“All things work together for good.” 
“There shall no evil befall Thee.” “Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give... .” 
“The sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared. .. .” The messenger 
took back a promise that this death was to 
serve ultimate purpose of life—to glorify 
God. 


B. God’s promises are fulfilled in His own 
time — Jesus Christ Himself is the Evidence. 
His coming (Gal. 4:4), His life (John 2:4), 
death (Matt. 16:21 ff.), and _ resurrection. 
His promise to come again remains. Time 
seems so long. Even here He delayed two 
days (v.6). It took a lot of trust when such 
delay was evident. And Lazarus got worse. 
Physical death set in. Seeing is believing. 
How easy to think God has deserted us. How 
hard it is to get God’s perspective of time — 
and of purpose. But we have His promise, 
and our times are in His hands. 


IV. Trust God’s power! 

Quite evident that the disciples were un- 
able to do this (vv. 12-16). Jesus reassures 
them that everything is in His hand and 
control (v.9). Evident that Mary and 
Martha were not prepared for His actions 
either. God’s Spirit alone can bring us to 
a full trust in God; so we pray for the Spirit 
to fill our lives that we may be filled with 
the power of God. God may reduce us to 
such a point that only His power can be 
credited for what takes place. Only then will 
we believe. (Vv. 14,15) 

Conclusion. — We are not to sorrow as 
others which have no hope. God has equipped 
us to see purpose in sorrow and to benefit 
from it rather than be crushed by it. Resur- 
rection is our great hope in every sorrow, 
not only in bereavement. The loving prom- 
ises of God and His power to fulfill them in 
His time turn sorrow into joy. Pray, trust, 
and wait, that you may be strengthened. 


Wheat Ridge, Colo. EDWARD MAY 


CANTATE 
JOHN 11:17-27 


This is clearly a pericope [cut-out section} in 
a lectio continua — almost a serial sermon: 
Hurry back and see what happens next week. 
Will Jesus get to Bethany before Lazarus dies? 
What will Mary and Martha say when, to quote 
a modern dramatist, “God is late’? In the face 
of death do they have Boethius’ Consolation of 
Philosophy or a founded hope? What will Jesus 
do about His dead friend? Be sure to come. 
Don’t miss a single episode. 

This is not so facetious as it may sound, for 
there are three distinct episodes in the narrative. 
Nor does John neglect the full dramatic develop- 
ment of suspense. This actually involves more 
of the “poise of faith” than that of a well- 
remembered Bible story with a happy ending. 

So in our pericope for today we dare say no 
more than can be said in this poise of faith. 
It is not fair to turn to the end of the chapter 
to see how it comes out. Lazarus is dead. And 
Jesus raises no false hopes while testing the 
faith of Martha. She gives the answer we each 
must give when faced by death in the family 
circle, that of faith and hope in the resurrection. 
Hers is a pre-Easter confession of faith. Ours 
is post-Easter. 

One other note in today’s sermon preparation: 
It is Cantate Sunday — Sing unto the Lord 
a new song. The Old Testament Lesson pro- 
claims that ‘God is my Salvation, I shall not 
be afraid.” The Epistle reminds us that “God 
has brought us forth by the Word of truth.” 
In the Gospel Jesus tells His discipies in the 
Upper Room on Maundy Thursday that He is 
going away, but will send them the Spirit of 
truth. Each is a statement of founded hope, 
and Easter Christians may sing the new song of 
hope fulfilled. 


The Foundation of Hope 
I. Our sympathies (17-20) 


A. Jesus came to Bethany four days after 
Lazarus was buried. Summoned when Laz- 
arus was in a critical condition, but still alive, 
Jesus deliberately procrastinated two days. 
The message of Mary and Martha was a 
scarcely veiled plea for help: “He whom You 
love is ill.” But Jesus had dismissed the ill- 
ness as “not unto death.” It was somehow to 
serve the glory of God and of God’s Son. 
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How could He fail to meet the emergency? 
What kind of friend was He, anyway? Did 
He really care about Lazarus? What was so 
important as to keep Him away? The dis- 
ciples suspected that it was too dangerous for 
Him to return to Judea, what with the Jews 
ready to stone Him. But that only suggests 
the worst of all motives — cowardice. And 
what were the sisters to think? What would 
we say about a pastor who ignored an urgent 
sick call? What would we think of a “friend” 
who ignored a special phone call at the last 
hour, or who did not even arrive in time 
for a funeral? What possible excuse could 
anyone offer? Cynical moderns say that “God 
is late,” or “God is dead,” or, ‘““There’s no use 
to call to heaven for help, for there will be 
no answer.” A humanistic existentialism 
simply tells us that we shall have to muddle 
through on our own. In any case, God will 
not help us. If Jesus is God manifest in the 
flesh, He seems here to substantiate the mod- 
ern thesis that “God doesn’t care.” Now it 
is obviously too late. Lazarus is dead and 
buried. The only thing that is left is words. 
And words are empty after action has been 
grossly neglected. 


B. Bethany was only two miles from Jeru- 
salem. Many friends streamed out to the 
house to “pay their last respects” and to offer 
their condolences to the survivors. What did 
they say? What could they say? What do we 
all say? “He’s better off now. Out of this 
vale of tears.” But he liked this vale of tears. 
He did not want to die. “You have our 
sympathies.” Yes, and we are grateful. But 
your sympathies cannot replace a loved one. 
“Trust in God. He cares for you. It’s all for 
the best. God’s ways are always right.” Yes, 
I believe it, but I do not understand it. 
Doesn’t God also know we love our brother 
and need him? He was at least a man around 
the house. Now we are no better than 
widows. Who will really care about us when 
sympathy runs out? “We'll all meet in Abra- 
ham’s bosom, in heaven.” Yes, but right now 
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we have to live on earth. Is there really any 
use? Should we shun the world, forsake it, 
or plunge into it? There was one who could 
have helped. It did not have to happen. He 
helped others, even strangers. But He failed 
to help His dearest and most loyal friends. 
Before you label this as blasphemous, tell me 
if this is not the very reaction, spoken or 
suppressed, of many Christians today when 
a loved one is taken from them. Has no 
sincere Christian ever asked, “Why?” Has 
no Christian in such a crisis suddenly wav- 
ered between faith and doubt? Do not we 
Christians sometimes feel entitled to some 
“special protection” because of our faith? Do 
we never feel that sometimes God is unfair 
to us and too merciful to unappreciative sin- 
ners? Consolation, sympathy, words. But 
Lazarus is dead. And no words will bring 
him back now. And, friend of mine, “Man 
does not live by words alone.” 


Il. A painful interview (20-27) 


A. Martha heard that Jesus was coming. 
She went to meet Him. Why? Was she still 
hopeful? Did she wish to avoid a scene in 
front of a disappointed and crushed Mary? 
Did she want to act as a buffer between Him 
and all questioners? Did she want to be the 
first to know why He had ignored them? 
Mary stayed home. Why? She had always 
been glad to sit and listen to Jesus. Was it 
because she was in such deep mourning that 
she could not muster the physical and emo- 
tional energy to go to meet Jesus? Or did 
she dread the interview, not knowing how 
to ask or to avoid the unspoken rebuke? 
What would you have done? Gone out to 
meet Him or waited till He came to you? 

B. Martha’s statement was a masterful 
combination of gentle rebuke and of faith. 
“Lord, if you had been here, my brother 
would not have died.” She did not presume 
to ask Him why He delayed. Nor did she 
lose faith, even in this extremity. 


C. She even dared this tentative hope: 
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“And even now I know that whatever you 
ask of God, God will give you.” He had 
raised people from the dead before. She 
knew of Jairus’ daughter and of the widow’s 
son at Nain. Who did not? A tactless Martha 
of only a few months ago had now been 
transformed into the soul of tact. She did 
not presume to suggest that Jesus should 
raise her brother (as Jesus’ own mother had 
on occasion presumed too much upon her 
relationship to Him). She was prepared for 
a decision either way. She had reconciled 
herself to Lazarus’ death, and would not per- 
mit a slight flicker of hope to become a false 
hope. The decision was entirely Christ's. 
Don’t you see countless numbed mourners 
looking upon the fresh corpse of a loved one 
and sometimes half-expecting to see him 
breathe again? In the funeral parlor he looks 
so lifelike. God could make him alive again. 
Oh, how this wish aches inside. No one 
dares to speak it out loud. But then comes 
the funeral. The casket is lowered into the 
open pit. It is covered with earth. Now all 
hopes are gone. The illusion of life is sealed 
till Judgment Day. No eyelids flickered, no 
mouth moved, no muscles twitched. He is 
now irreversably dead. All illusions are shat- 
tered, and one must return to the reality of 
a world and life minus a familiar face. And 
somehow one must pick up the pieces and 
go on. “Yet, even now. ... But that is too 
foolish. One must not suggest the impossible. 
Possible, yes! But only theoretically. Such 
wishes do not come true. The dead do not 
rise from graves. For death is final, and death 
cancels all.” 

D. Jesus said to her: “Your brother will 
tise again.” A committal — non-committal 
statement. Is this a repetition of the universal 
hope, or is it an enigmatic special hope which 
will preview the general resurrection? He 
does not say. 

E. Martha plays it safe. She has learned 
to steel herself against disappointment by not 
hoping for too much—as we all must. It is 
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the tempering of dream by reality. What is 
possible is by no means probable. Hope is 
deferred. Final vindication, yes. But for now 
we wait for our hope with patience which 
resists despair. “I know that He will rise 
again in the resurrection at the Last Day.” 
This is no mere mouthing of orthodox doc- 
trine to console herself with a right answer. 
It is now a vital strand in her fabric of hope. 
She was in no mood for a philosophic dis- 
cussion about death and immortality. Her 
thought was that of simple hope in the prom- 
ises of God. She knew that one day Lazarus 
would get up out of the grave. But that day 
was a long, long way off. She would be dead 
herself by then. This ultimate hope inval- 
idated all deaths and losses now and removed 
their sting. It validated the life of faith, for 
faith does not exist apart from hope. Albert 
Camus had to be content with “the absurdity 
of life.” But Martha of Bethany had a 
founded hope in the Word of God. And 
she knew Jesus. 


F. Jesus then said to her: “I am the Res- 
urrection and the Life.” Thus Life is centered 
in God, who is centered in the person of 
Christ. Life is not an abstraction, some elu- 
sive force, some chemical compound, but it 
is Personality creating personality and per- 
sonhood. All vitality and life seems to have 
purposeful movement, including even that 
of atomic movement, according to Karl 
Heim. God is the Author and Giver of life. 
He is Life itself. To resurrect and revivify 
simply means to give life again. The three 
forms of birth are created by God: physical, 
spiritual, and resurrection. None of them is 
self-induced. To know God is to have eternal 
life (John 17). To know God in Christ is 
to know Life itself as the Creator, Redeemer, 
and Renewer of our life. Thus we do not 
wait for something to happen in the Resur- 
rection, but for Someone to happen. The 
return of Christ and the resurrection of the 
dead are correlative events. The one won't 
happen without the other. Therefore Jesus 
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tells Martha: “Whoever believes in Me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live, and 
whoever lives and believes in Me shall never 
die.” This is a statement of fact on the 
part of Him who knows. 

G. “Do you believe this?” He now calls 
for her personal faith. For now the resur- 
rection is not some future event only far off 
in time, but present before Martha in the 
person of Christ. To believe in the resur- 
rection of the dead now must simultaneously 
mean faith in Jesus Christ as our Life and 
Hope. 

H. Martha answers: “Yes, Lord; I believe 
that You are the Christ, the Son of God, 
He who is coming into the world.” 


Ill. The posture of faith 


A. This is as far as our text goes for 
today. Though there is a happy ending to 
the story, what Jesus said would have been 
just as true had He not raised Lazarus from 
the dead. Knowing the ending, we have 
a tendency to read it back into the plot. 
But in so doing we lose the posture of faith 
in which Martha had to stand at that precise 
moment. And we might tend to lose it for 
ourselves. For we stand where Martha stood, 
full of faith, seeing our hope afar off, but 
not having grasped it as yet. We live by 
the Word and promise of God. Jesus raises 
no Lazaruses for us. There are no miracles 
on the way to the cemetery. We know that 
there could be, but we do not expect any. 
Our hope must be directed toward the resur- 
rection at the Last Day. 

B. But this is a founded hope. For we 
have the words and promises of God. We 
have God’s manifestation in Jesus Christ. We 
know that this same Jesus who claimed to be 
the Resurrection and the Life was dead and 
buried just a few days after this incident. 
We know that He died to redeem us from 
death, to atone for our sins, and to make it 
possible for us to be born again of water and 
the Spirit, to have a new life which transcends 
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the power of temporal death. Above all, we 
know that Christ rose from the dead on 
Easter and said, “Because I live, you shall 
live also.” His words were not vain and 
empty. For God’s Word is action and ac- 
complishment. For we have not only God’s 
promises, but the person of Jesus Christ, our 
risen Lord. 

C. Therefore we can repeat His promises 
in faith at every funeral in the face of obvious 
death. And therefore we can sing a new song 
of Easter to God on this Cantate Sunday, 
for He has done marvelous things. 


Oberlin, Ohio WAYNE SAFFEN 


ROGATE 
JOHN 11:28-45 

(The text may be read as the Gospel for the 
day, and only vv. 40-45 need be read again in 
the pulpit.) 

“Reverend, may I come in and see you 
about a personal problem? I just have to 
speak to someone. I seem to be constantly 
on edge. My husband says I am a bundle of 
nerves. The children irritate me, and I yell 
at them. I know this is not right, and I have 
prayed about it, but it seems that my prayers 
do no good.” Not an isolated instance. Many 
wonder about the effectiveness of prayer. 
Rogate Sunday affords a splendid opportunity 
to consider the problem. 


Praying Effectually 
I. How it is hindered 


By anbelief of varying degrees, including 
weakness and smallness of faith. 

A. Unbelief tends to be morbid (v.31). 
The Jews in Mary’s house conclude that 
Mary hastily departs to weep at the grave. 
They let their minds dwell on the grief rather 
than on the joy of possible help in Christ. 

B. Unbelief is pessimistic (v.32). Mary 
focuses her attention on regret over what 
might have been, as though everything were 
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now forever lost, instead of on the joy over 
the prospect of what might yet be. Cf. the 
Emmaus disciples (Luke 24:17-26), whose 
minds dwelt only on the death of Jesus, and 
thus they were blinded to the living Lord, 
who walked with them. 


C. Unbelief is perplexed with God’s time- 
table (v.37) and jumps to the conclusion 
that God either cannot help or does not care 
enough to help. Cf. Gideon: “If the Lord 
be with us, why then is all this befallen us?” 


(Judg. 6:13) 


D. Unbelief is critical of God’s ways of 
doing things (v.39). Martha protests the 
opening of the tomb, for fear of an offensive 
scene. 

Such a state of mind is the greatest hin- 
drance to effectual praying. “Blind unbelief 
is sure to err’ (Hymn 514:6). Even the 
almighty God is seriously hampered by man’s 
unbelief. Cf. Matt. 13:58, “He did not many 
mighty works there, because of their un- 
belief.” 


Il. What is essential 


Faith, the conviction that for the sake of 
Christ and His merits we have the privilege 
of bringing our wants before God and that 
He will hear and answer our prayers. This 
is the essence of praying in the name of 
Christ. (John 16:23) 


A. Confidence in the presence of Christ 
(vv. 28, 29). Hope began to rise when 
Martha told her sister, “The Master is come 
and calleth for thee.” Mary arises quickly 
and goes to Him. We cannot have confidence 
in a “distant” God. He assures us, “Am 
I a God at hand, and not a God afar off?” 
(Jer. 23:23, 24) 

B. Confidence in His Jove and concern for 
mankind (vv.33-36). Jesus was troubled 
when He saw the grief of Mary and of the 
Jews who were with her. He is troubled 
when He sees death as the awful wages of 
sin. He is determined to conquer this enemy 
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for us, even though it would cost Him His 
life (Heb. 2:14,15). Jesus Himself weeps. 
He goes to the tomb, and in His tears even 
the Jews detect His love. This conviction is 
one of the most powerful incentives to bring 
our troubles to Him. Heb4:15: “For we 
have not a high priest who cannot be touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities, but was in 
all points tempted like as we are.” 


C. Confidence in His power to help 
(v.43). Jesus speaks the word, and through 
the power of His word the dead one is raised. 
A scoffer was once jeering a humble Christian 
for his simple faith in this miracle by asking: 
“If Lazarus was really dead, why did Jesus 
call him by name, since in that case Lazarus 
could not have heard Him anyway?” The 
humble Christian replied: “If Christ had not 
specified Lazarus, the whole cemetery would 
have come to life.” 


D. Conviction of Christ’s desire to save 
all men (vv. 41, 42, and 45). Christ prays 
to His heavenly Father; He purposely makes 
a public confession of His faith in the 
Father’s answer so that the hearers might 
believe. The glorious result of God’s answer 
to Christ’s prayer is the conversion of many 
of those present. We pray more intelligently 
when we keep in mind this purpose of Christ 
and also remember how Christ accomplished 
the salvation of mankind (2 Cor.5:14,15). 
We understand that He came to seek and to 
save that which was lost. (Luke 19:10) 


E. Conviction that in the end His ways 
are always best and will lead to glory (vv. 40, 
41, 44, 45). Christ directly promised that if 
Martha would believe she would also witness 
the glory of God. He proceeded to do it 
His way. The glorious results? Lazarus is 
raised. Many believe. “Beloved, it is well! 
God’s ways are always right.” (Hymn 519:1) 


Our first prayer, if we would pray effec- 
tually, must be: “Lord, I believe; help Thou 
mine unbelief.” (Mark 9:24) 


Milwaukee, Wis. HERBERT BERNER 
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THE ASCENSION OF OUR LORD 
JOHN 17:17-26 


That first Ascension Day was a day of 
dedication. It was the day when Christ ded- 
icated His church to the great purpose for 
which He had built it. However, the church 
which Christ dedicated on this occasion was 
not a building made of brick and steel and 
glass. Rather it was a living temple, com- 
posed of people. It was the group of fol- 
lowers He had gathered from the unbelieving 
world. 

He had labored long and hard to build 
His church. No effort or expense was spared 
to bring it into being. And now, in one 
sense, it was complete. He had saved men 
from sin by His sacrificial death. He had 
united some of them into a single spiritual 
structure built upon Himself. True, the 
church did not go into full operation until 
10 days later, on Pentecost, when His Spirit 
supplied power from above. Furthermore, in 
the years ahead great new sections were added 
to the church. However, at this point the 
first working unit was complete, and before 
He ascended Christ dedicated it. He set it 
apart for a special purpose, and He com- 
manded His followers to be true to that 
purpose. 

Today, as we commemorate the Ascension, 
we should measure ourselves by His com- 
mand. We should examine that part of the 
church to which we belong and see how well 
we are living up to our purpose. The text, 
spoken by Christ on the night before He 
died, is an excellent guide. It can help us 
make this, in the fullest sense of the term, 


A Day of Dedication 


I. Christ dedicated Himself to the task of 
building the church 


A. Christ was sent into the world to gain 
us for God, to make us His own people 
(vv.17-19). Sanctify means “to set apart 
for God.” He came from the Father to sal- 
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vage us from the corruption and disobedience 
of this world, to purify us, and to dedicate us, 
as the living temple of God. He gladly and 
enthusiastically devoted Himself to this cause 
(“I sanctify Myself”). His entire life and 
ministry here on earth was directed to this 
end. 


B. His dedication came to a climax when 
He offered Himself as the sacrifice for our 
sins. In its ritualistic meaning sanctify means 
“to designate a victim as an offering to God.” 
Christ became our Substitute and Sin-Bearer. 
He answered to divine judgment for all hu- 
manity’s sin. Thus He made it possible for 
us to be purified and made worthy to belong 
to God and His church. 


C. Through His Word He has reached 
into our lives and set us apart for God 
(v.17). The cleansing pardon for which 
He died is sent down through time and 
applied to each individual in the message 
of the Gospel as well as in the sacraments. 
One by one we have been saved and scoured 
clean and added to His living temple. We 
have been dedicated into His church. 


II. Our purpose in the church is to make 
Christ known through our unity and the 
proclamation of His Word 


A. He has built His church and dedicated 
it for a very specific purpose — that of mak- 
ing Himself known to the world (vv. 21, 
23). We are to bring to faith those who 
are still ignorant or doubting. 


B. It is through the proclamation of His 
Word that we accomplish this. We who 
were brought into the church through the 
Word use that same Word in order to bring 
others in (v.20). Our witness to His aton- 
ing sacrifice extends that sacrifice to others. 
It is the continuation of His church-building 
project. 

C. The background from which this Word 
is sounded should be a warm and winsome 
unity. The effectiveness of the Word will 
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often depend upon this unity. Members of 
the church should be very obviously united, 
both with their Lord and with one another 
(vv. 21-23). This unity is both the demon- 
stration and the recommendation of the 
Word. It is the manifestation of God at 
work in our lives. (V.22) 


Ill. The church needs to be rededicated again 
and again 


A. The church is repeatedly defiled and 
defaced. In some cases whole groups of 
Christians lose hold of the Word and truth 
of God or lose sight of their purpose. In 
other cases vicious battles and bitter compe- 
tition are carried on between disagreeing seg- 
ments of the church. Congregations can 
easily be distracted from their purpose by 
programs of plant expansion or social activ- 
ity. Individual members frequently detach 
themselves from the work of proclaiming the 
Word and leave it to the professionals. Or 
they destroy the peace and unity of the 
church with their personal stubbornness or 
selfishness. All such sins mar the beauty of 
the church, weaken her witness to the world, 
and damage her support. 

B. On Ascension Day, both as individual 
members and as a congregation, we ought to 
face and confess our failures. We ought to 
look squarely at the damage we have done 
and then seek help and guidance from the 
Master Builder. Right now we should draw 
heavily upon His mercy and His Spirit. With 
His love and blessing He will rebuild us. 
He is as ready to repair His church as He 
was to build it in the first place. And as we 
accept His transforming love this day, we 
should rededicate ourselves as His temple and 
reconsecrate ourselves to His purpose. Since 
the forces of sin and decay will always be 
with us in this world, we must continue with 
this program of rebuilding and rededication. 

Conclusion. We have no cause to despair 
over the imperfect condition of the church 
or to be depressed by the ongoing weak- 
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nesses and failures. As we struggle with these 
factors we are heartened and inspired by the 
vision of the church in glory (vv. 24-26). 
Especially on this day, when we think of 
Christ returning to the fullness of His heav- 
enly splendor, we are reminded that someday 
we, too, together with all believers, will have 
a great Ascension Day. 
St. Louis, Mo. MILTON L. RUDNICK 


EXAUDI 
LUKE 11:5-13 


We are standing between “the Ascension of 
Our Lord” and “Whitsunday, the Feast of Pen- 
tecost.” In this relationship v. 13 provides us 
with the key as to how we can “tie in” this text 
on prayer with the church year. V. 13 reminds 
us that we are to pray for the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. 

As we compare our life with the kind of 
life that God would have us live, we find 
that we lack spiritual vitality and stature. 
We are not so zealous in confessing Christ as 
the early Christians were. The reason for our 
weaknesses is not due to a lack of God's 
promises. God has promised blessings, par- 
ticularly spiritual blessings, to those who are 
persistent in prayer. We lack spiritual power 
and vitality because we have not learned how 
to ask for the spiritual life God has promised 
to give us in Christ Jesus. Our text reminds 
us that we are to be persistent and insistent 
in our prayers for God’s spiritual gifts. Our 
text also indicates that the greatest spiritual 
gift we can and should ask for is the gift of 
the Holy Spirit. 


Christians Should Be Persistent in Their 
Prayers, Particularly in Their Prayers for 
Spiritual Gifts 


I. Jesus taught His disciples to pray 


A. Christians need to pray. The word 
“evil” in v.13 reminds us we are fallen crea- 
tures. We are still in this world. Even 


though we are God’s “new creatures” through 
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faith in Jesus Christ, we need bring ourselves, 
with the help of the Holy Spirit, into ever 
greater conformity with God’s kind of life. 

B. The Lord’s Prayer (Luke 11:1-4) is 
Christ’s model prayer. In this prayer Christ 
suggests to us a pattern and method for 
directing our thoughts and prayers toward 
our heavenly Father. 

C. The Lord’s Prayer emphasizes the 
Christian’s need to pray for spiritual gifts. 
Even the petition “Give us day by day our 
daily bread” (v.3) can be understood in 
terms of asking for spiritual gifts, e.g., 
thankfulness. 

D. Jesus teaches us that the greatest spir- 
itual gift is the gift of the Holy Ghost 
(v.13). “But when the Comforter is come 
. . . He shall testify of Me” (John 15:26). 
“Howbeit when He, the Spirit of truth, is 
come, He will guide you into all truth” 
(John 16:13); “He shall teach you all things 
and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” (John 


14:26) 


Il. Christians are to be persistent in their 
prayers for spiritual gifts 


A. Jesus teaches us that prayer involves 
persistence and importunity when it comes 
to praying for spiritual blessings (vv. 5-9). 
Physical and material blessings must be 
prayed for conditionally (“. .. not My will, 
but Thine, be done,” Luke 22:42). Spirit- 
ual blessings and gifts can be demanded 
from God because of what Christ accom- 
plished for us through His sacrifice on the 
cross. 

B. Jesus teaches us that persistent and 
proper prayer requires effort and exertion. 
“Ask,” “seek,” “knock.” (V.9) 


Il. God will answer all proper prayers 


. it shall be 
. it shall be 


A. Christ promised this: ‘ 
... ye shall find; . . 
(V.9) 


given you; 
opened unto you.” 


B. The Father has indicated this by His 
love in Christ Jesus. The friend in Jesus’ 
parable (vv.5-8) gave assistance to his im- 
portuning neighbor to “get rid of him.” The 
motives of the man in the house were not 
the best, for he acted out of selfishness. God 
gave us the gift of His love, life and for- 
giveness through His Son Jesus Christ, to 
win us back to Himself. Our gracious God 
will certainly continue to grant His own all 
necessary spiritual and physical blessings 
through His Son, who returned into heaven 
on Ascension Day after He had satisfactorily 
fulfilled God’s plan of salvation for mankind. 


C. The Father will continue to send the 
Holy Spirit. Human fathers (parents) are, 
on the whole, interested in the health and 
well-being of their children (vv. 11-13). 
Fathers do not willfully harm their sons and 
daughters. Human fathers, though subject to 
sin and temptation ( “evil,” as opposed to the 
holiness and goodness of God), know how 
to provide for their own. Human beings 
make mistakes. God does not. Our holy and 
loving God will most certainly continue to 
send the Holy Spirit to His own to maintain 
and sustain them in spiritual health and well- 
being. 

D. The Holy Spirit will work God’s life 
in us through the means of grace. (1 Thess. 
2:13; 1 Peter 1:5; Phil. 1:6) 

As we learn to pray properly and per- 
sistently, God will continue to pour out 
upon us all gifts and blessings that are nec- 
essary to maintain us in His kind of life in 
and through Christ Jesus. 

“O gracious Father, send us Thy Holy 
Spirit! Holy Spirit, come! For Jesus’ sake! 
Amen.” 

(For sermon studies on Luke 11:5-13 and 
Luke 11:1-13 cp. CIM, XXIV [April 1953], 
288—91, and XXVI [April 1955], 284 to 
287, respectively. ) 


Swissvale, Pa. ARTHUR F. GRAUDIN 
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THE APOSTLE PAUL 
AND THE STOIC PHILOSOPHERS 


This is the title of a book published by 
Vassilios X. Ioannides, professor of New Tes- 
tament at the School of Theology, University 
of Athens, Greece. In the Anglican Theo- 
logical Review (January 1960) the Rev. 
D. J. Constantelos, a pastor of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, presents the gist of the 
book, in particular, “the ideas of St. Paul 
about divine predestination and human free- 
dom in contrast with the ideas of the Stoic 
philosophers about heimarmene — Fate and 
freedom.” Ioannides maintains “that Paul 
used some of the terminology and the outer 
garment of the Greek philosophy in order to 
clothe and present Christianity in expressions 
and terms familiar to the intelligence of his 
era.” Thus, like the Stoics, Paul teaches man’s 
full dependence upon God and at the same 
time his moral freedom. Nevertheless, there 
is a chasm which separates the two. When 
Paul speaks of divine predestination he al- 
ways speaks with reference to man’s salvation, 
for it is the main characteristic of Paul’s re- 
ligion that it is a religion of salvation. The 
Stoics, however, refused to admit any need 
for salvation. Again, in Paul’s teaching there 
is a definite separation between God and 
man. Though God seeks the salvation of 
man, God and man are never identified, while 
with Stoicism everything, including man, is 
an expression of God without any distinction 
between them. Paul also differs from the 
Stoics on the question of reason and faith. 
For Paul, we come to know God through 
faith; for the Stoics, man comes to know God 
through reason. This difference stems from 
their respective doctrines of sin. For Paul, 
sin was a matter of life or death, while the 
Stoics did not have any serious sense of sin- 
fulness. These basic differences show that 


Stoic philosophy did not affect Paul’s central 


ideas at all. = Jou) THEODORE MUELLER 


THE INTERCHANGE OF THE PREPOSITIONS 
BETH AND MIN IN BIBLICAL HEBREW 


In the Journal of Biblical Literature (De- 
cember 1959) Nahum M. Sarna of the Jew- 
ish Theological Seminary, under the given 
heading, defends the thesis that in Biblical 
Hebrew the prepositions 3 and J’) may be 
employed interchangeably just as the Akkadian 
hina is used for “from” as well as for “in,” 
as also in the Phoenician texts the preposition 
2 may mean “from” as well as “in.” He 
adduces numerous examples from Biblical 
Hebrew to illustrate his contention, which 
by the way is not new, but was pointed out 
already by Jewish scholars in the 12th and 
13th centuries, e.g., Ibn Ezra and David 
Kimchi. The Biblical texts which the writer 
quotes all favor the translation of 2 with 
“from,” but he offers no text where ]?) 
is best rendered with “in.” If 2 and }2 
may be used interchangeably, then certainly 
J at times may denote “in,” though its 
function originally is ablative. A brief exam- 
ination of Wilhelm Gesenius’ Hebrdisches 
und Aramdisches Handwérterbuch fiir das 
Alte Testament shows a number of idiometic 
Hebrew expressions where 7/2 no longer has 
its original ablative meaning as: 07/27: 
ostwarts (Gen.2:8); PI: in der Ferne 
(2 Kings 2:7); MOM: unterhalb, unten; 
OFj2 M2: in der Urzeit (Is. 37:26), to 
quote only a few. The point that interests 
us in this connection is that Luther translated 
Job 19:26: TPN ANN “WWI: Und werde 
IN meinem Fleische Gott sehen. The KJV 
does the same: “Yet iz my flesh shall I see 
God,” though it gives a variant marginal 
reading: “yet without my flesh,” which quite 
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evidently goes counter to the context. Lu- 
ther’s intuition may have grasped the force 
and function of the J in the sense of 3 
in this passage much better than scholars 
ordinarily are willing to acknowledge. 
JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM THE 
NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Atlantic City, N.J.— Four theologians 
have been named by the National Lutheran 
Council to prepare a study on the doctrinal 
basis of Lutheran co-operation and its impli- 
cations for present and future joint activities. 

The study is being made in behalf of the 
NLC for use in talks scheduled next summer 
between its executive Committee and mem- 
bers of the Committee on Doctrinal Unity 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
The latter is expected to draft a similar state- 
ment on the theological questions involved 
in co-operative efforts. 

The two groups agreed last November to 
hold informal discussions of inter-Lutheran 
relations during “the first part of July” in 
Chicago. The meeting has been scheduled 
for July 7—9. 

Dr. Norman A. Menter of Detroit, pres- 
ident of the council, reported to its 42d 
annual meeting here that he has appointed 
the following theologians as consultants: 

Dr. Conrad Bergendoff, president of Au- 
gustana College, Rock Island, Ill.; Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Fendt, president of Evangelical 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Columbus, 
Ohio; Dr. Walter Kukkonen of the Suomi 
Synod’s faculty at Chicago Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Maywood, IIl.; and Dr. 
Alvin Rogness, president of Luther Theolog- 
ical Seminary, St. Paul, Minn. 

The NLC is the common agency for 
eight church bodies numbering 5,362,000 
members. The Missouri Synod, which has 
2,315,000 members, is not affiliated with the 
council but has working relationships with it 
in several fields of endeavor. 
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With merger of seven of its participating 
bodies into two units “virtually assured,” 
Dr. Menter noted in his report, the NLC last 
year authorized a study of the council’s fu- 
ture. 

“This committee held several meetings, and 
although far from completing its work,” he 
said, “it had arrived at the conclusion that 
a council would be absolutely necessary if 
consultations and co-operative efforts were to 
be carried on in the future.” 

The activities of the committee were tem- 
porarily suspended when the Missouri Synod 
accepted the NLC’s invitation to discuss the 
subject of co-operation between the various 
branches of American Lutheranism. Dr. Men- 
ter described the Council as “a vital force in 
the development of unity, co-operation, and 
understanding among Lutherans in this coun- 
try and throughout the world.” 

“Signs on the horizon seem to indicate 
that its responsibilities will continue to in- 
crease and its future to be more challenging,” 
he said. 

Atlantic City, N.J.— A new program for 
American Lutheranism will be introduced in 
selected metropolitan centers during the com- 
ing year to assist churches in city situations 
to meet the challenge of modern urbanism. 

So-called master planning studies — con- 
centrated on an entire area rather than on 
specific congregations — will be undertaken 
in Baltimore, Md., and Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1960, the National Lutheran Council was 
told at its 42d annual meeting here. 

The plans were made known by Dr. H. 
Conrad Hoyer of Chicago in his 18th and 
last annual report as executive secretary of 
the NLC’s Division of American Missions. 
Dr. Hoyer has resigned to become an asso- 
ciate secretary of the Division of Home Mis- 
sions of the National Council of Churches. 
He will assume his new post in New York 
about July 1. 

Pointing out that 97 per cent of the 29 
million increase in the United States popu- 
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lation since 1950 has been in metropolitan 
areas, Dr. Hoyer declared that this one sta- 
tistic “vividly confirms the fact that urban- 
ization is one of the significant social phe- 
nomena of our generation.” 

“The dramatic changes within our Cities 
resulting from population flow and neigh- 
borhood change stagger the imagination,” he 
said. “To serve in the city the churches must 
know what is happening, and they must adapt 
their programs to the changes that are taking 
place. Because of our rural heritage Lutheran 
churches must be especially alert.” 

Atlantic City, N.J.— Plans were laid be- 
fore the National Lutheran Council at its 
42d annual meeting here to expand its ac- 
tivities on the campuses of America’s colleges 
and universities. 

Major increases in funds and personnel are 
needed if this joint Lutheran ministry is to 
provide adequate and effective services, the 
council was informed, in view of the rising 
number of institutions of higher learning and 
the mushrooming enrollments of students. 

The report was presented by Dr. Henry A. 
Hetland of Chicago, executive secretary of 
the NLC’s Division of College and University 
Work, which this year is observing its 15th 
anniversary. 

Dr. Hetland reported that the enrollment 
of students at colleges and universities has 
risen from 1,365,000 in 1940 to 2,457,000 
in 1950 and 3,200,000 in 1958, with pre- 
dictions of 6 million by 1970. Some author- 
ities put the probable figure at 7 million and 
some even suggest 12 million as a definite 
possibility, he said. It is also estimated, he 
added, that the number of schools will double 
to 4,000 by 1970. 

Noting that some 60 per cent of the stu- 
dents are in public and 40 per cent in private 
institutions, he estimated that more than 90 
per cent of some 120,000 Lutheran students 
are enrolled in non-Lutheran colleges and 
universities. 

During the past year the division made 
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preparations to continue its special program 
to help purchase or build student centers on 
various campuses throughout the country. 

The program was launched in 1947, and 
between that year and 1954 the NLC’s mem- 
ber bodies contributed $974,528 to 31 proj- 
ects. During the same period $308,769 was 
sent directly to local areas for the same pur- 
pose by constituent units of NLC bodies. 

Thus far in the second phase of the 
program, from 1955 to 1960, a total of 
$1,240,325 has been invested in 36 projects. 

During 1959 residence-type student cen- 
ters were completed at San Jose, Calif., Mis- 
soula, Mont., and Seattle, Wash. Approval 
was also given for an addition to the present 
center at the University of Minnesota. 

The council has approved a third phase 
of the program, calling for expenditure of 
$2 million from 1961 to 1965. Of the total, 
$1,200,000 is to be provided by the NLC’s 
member bodies and the rest by churches on 
the territories where the projects are sched- 
uled. Use of reserve funds has permitted 
the activating of projects at De Kalb, IIL, 
East Lansing, Mich., and Mankato, Minn. 

Fully 546 Lutheran campus workers are 
serving more than 700 institutions of higher 
learning. The figure includes 41 campus pas- 
tors, two foundation directors, 27 counselors, 
two seminary interns, 20 part-time workers, 
and 454 “contact workers.” In the latter 
category are pastors of near-campus churches 
or faculty advisers who represent the NLC 
when there is no campus pastor available. 
In addition there are six national staff 
workers. 

Atlantic City, N.J.—A script is now 
ready for the cameras and shooting will begin 
next spring, it was reported here, on a Lu- 
theran feature film depicting the role of the 
Christian faith in meeting the relentless pres- 
sures of life under a Communist state in 
Europe. 

The motion picture is being sponsored by 
the same church groups that undertook the 
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highly successful film Martin Luther, includ- 
ing the National Lutheran Council, which is 
holding its 42d annual meeting here. 

Other participants are the American Lu- 
theran Church, Augustana Lutheran Church, 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, and United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

According to Robert E. A. Lee, executive 
secretary of Lutheran Film Associates, the 
member groups have established a new cor- 
poration, LFA Productions, Inc., to undertake 
the financing and management of the new 
project. 

Mr. Lee told the council that filming will 
center in a West German community. He 
said the exact site is currently being selected 
for its suitability and similarity in appear- 
ance to some actual setting located inacces- 
sibly across the border in East Germany. 

The film story, tentatively titled And the 
Glory, was written by Allan E. Sloane, who 
had a major role in developing the screenplay 
for Martin Luther. He has devoted several 
years of intensive study to church-state con- 
ditions in East Germany. This research 
yielded documented incidents which became 
the basis of a composite drama, highlighting 
the pressures which the Communist regime 
exefts with increasing intensity upon Chris- 
tians in East Germany, most of whom hap- 
pen to be Lutherans. 

Mr. Lee announced that others who col- 
laborated on the Luther film project have also 
been engaged for the new picture, including 
Lothar Wolff as producer, and Louis de 
Rochemont Associates, whose facilities and 
services will again be employed in pro- 
duction. 

The exact budget of the film has not been 
announced. It may be released in the fall 
or early winter of 1960, although release and 


distribution plans have not been fully de- 
termined as yet. 

Mr. Lee also reported that Martin Luther 
has been seen by TV audiences in over 90 
telecasts thus far in the United States and 
Canada. Nearly two million persons were 
estimated to have viewed the movie over 
18 different stations at the time of Refor- 
mation Day observances last fall. 

He said new audiences in Spanish-speaking 
countries were gained for the picture last 
year through theatrical premiéres in Argen- 
tina and Chile. A Japanese soundtrack ver- 
sion is about to make its debut in Tokyo. 
In France three groups have been licensed 
to distribute French subtitled versions, util- 
izing either the English voice or German 
voice version. 

Rustenberg, S. Africa. — After 102 years 
of missionary efforts in western Transvaal, 
South Africa’s largest Lutheran body, the 
120,000-member Batswana Church, became 
an autonomous body at a constituting as- 
sembly here. 

The new church will maintain close ties 
with its parent body, the German Hermanns- 
burg Evangelical Lutheran Mission, which 
will continue to supply personnel for special 
assignments, said Dr. Wolfram von Krause 
of Moorleigh, Natal, the agency’s general 
superintendent. However, all church offices 
will be held by indigenous Batswana under 
the constitution adopted at the sessions. 

During the assembly a newly completed 
$140,000 first unit of the church’s projected 
educational center was dedicated at the Ma- 
rang Lutheran Theological Seminary, where 
the meeting was held. A total of $60,200 
will have been given to the project, when 
completed, by the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion Department of World Mission, it was 
announced. 
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EINLEITUNG IN DAS NEUE TESTA- 
MENT. By Alfred Wikenhauser. Frei- 
burg: Verlag Herder. 1953. xvi + 420 
pages. Cloth. DM 21. 


NEW TESTAMENT INTRODUCTION. 
By Alfred Wikenhauser. Translated by 
Joseph Cunningham. New York: Her- 
der and Herder. 1958. xx + 580 pages. 
Cloth. $7.80. 

Wikenhauser’s book is one of those rev- 
erent, sane, balanced, and comprehensive 
works on New Testament introduction which 
have no really adequate counterpart among 
works on introduction in English. All aspects 
of the discipline (canon, text, introduction to 
the individual books) are adequately treated. 
The author’s position is clearly set forth, 
while divergent views are duly and fairly 
noticed. Pertinent literature in all languages 
is generously cited, and the book is well in- 
dexed. It is therefore an admirable working 
introduction to introduction, one which Eng- 
lish-speaking teachers and students will wel- 
come in this generally readable and accurate 
translation. One might venture to hope that 
the appearance of this product of Roman 
Catholic Biblical scholarship may stir up 
someone to translate a major Protestant work 
in the field, such as the EinJeitung of Feine- 
Behm. MARTIN H. FRANZMANN 


THE GREAT PARADOX. By Adolph 
Haentzschel. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1959. 156 pages. Cloth. 
$3.50. 

Over against contemporary pessimism and 
nihilism, the welter of confused data, and the 
doubts that pervade the thinking of many 
people, Haentzschel insists that men still de- 
sire to live lives which are worthwhile and 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


purposeful. But what is this life? Hedonism? 
Utilitarianism? Nietzsche’s life of power and 
the transvaluation of all values? The life of 
duty in Stoicism and Puritanism? Such 
philosophies, although they may have certain 
features commending them, are found want- 
ing in that they are all basically selfish. In 
contrast to all these is the life Jesus would 
have us live. The author traces the back- 
ground and life of Jesus. The same false 
views of life and its purpose, the same 
selfishness and conceit, were present in His 
day also. And all this Jesus attacked. True 
morality was not a matter of outward ob- 
servance of laws and traditions but a matter 
of the heart. Such a life Jesus practiced, 
a life based upon love, love which drove Him 
to take the place of sinful man, to suffer 
for his sin and to pay his debt. Our lives, 
then, are led and directed in answer to God, 
who so loved us in Christ. 

This is the simple thesis which Haentzschel 
outlines in his direct and moving manner. 
The book is no doubt directed primarily to 
questioning laymen, and may serve them 
very well. ROBERT D. PREUS 


THE CHOSEN PEOPLE: A NARRATIVE 
HISTORY OF THE ISRAELITES. By 
Osborne Booth. St. Louis, Mo.: The 
Bethany Press, 1959. 264 pages. Cloth. 
$4.00. 

Booth follows the currently popular pat- 
tern of combining the history of Israel with 
the history of Israel’s literature in this pres- 
entation of the story of the Israelites. In 
general he follows and ably presents Robert 
H. Pfeiffer’s theories of introduction and 
W. F. Albright’s reconstructions of Israel’s 
history. At the same time he gives evidence 
of acquaintance with a goodly number of 
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American publications in the field of Old 
Testament studies. Ten years ago this book 
would have been a welcomed contribution. 
Today, however, in this reviewer's opinion, 
there are other publications which present 
the same material in a superior way. 
HOLLAND H. JONES 


MYSTERY ON THE MOUNTAIN. By 
Theodor Reik. New York: Harper 
Brothers, 1959. xiii + 210 pages. 
Cloth. $3.75. 


In this modest work, which has a title like 
a novel, reads like a novel, and has some 
other characteristics of a novel, Reik, fol- 
lowing the pattern set by his famous teacher 
Sigmund Freud, makes his contribution to 
Old Testament studies in a psychoanalysis of 
the Sinai event. 


In his analysis he uses the ideas hidden 
beneath the for him not very reliable record 
of this event in Exodus, some theories of 
Old Testament scholars, and some surmises 
of anthropological research, selecting those 
ideas which confirm his theory. His theory 
is that the significant aspect of the Sinai 
event was the “rejection” of polytheism as 
it was known and practiced in the Near East, 
particularly Egypt, the “regression” to a 
more primitive “Father-god” concept of the 
Midianite tribes, and the acceptance of an in- 
visible god known only by his name. Israel’s 
acceptance of this new god was effected by 
Moses through the medium of an initiation 
festival (something like the puberty rites 
and initiation festivals of aborigines), which 
was staged with the help of his friends, the 
Kenites. Reik explains the Christian religion 
as a “return” to “the death and resurrection 
of the son-god” and “the mother-god” con- 
cepts of the Egyptian religion, which ideas 
were “repressed” at Sinai. 

As a Christian, this reviewer is convinced 
that the Christian religion is more intimately 
connected with the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, than it is 
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with the Egyptian concept of the “death and 
resurrection of the son-god.” And if the re- 
viewer must make a choice between beating 
drums and producing smoke with the Kenites 
and Reik, and listening to God speak with 
the Fundamentalists, he would certainly 
choose the latter. 


There is no way to predict how this work 
and its method will be received by Old 
Testament scholarship. Should a second edi- 
tion be considered, the editors may wish to 
correct “first chapter” (p. 21) to first chap- 
ters or fourth chapter, and “second chapter” 
(p. 68) to 20th chapter. 


HOLLAND H. JONES 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. By Meredith Freeman 
Eller. New York: Bookman Associates, 
1958. 518 pages. Cloth. $6.95. 

This book is a thorough presentation of 
the development of the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian religions from a completely liberal point 
of view. Some idea of the diligence with 
which Eller has culled his sources is to be 
gained from the fact that there are almost 
1,700 footnotes for the 414 pages of text. 
The chief value of the book is that it is a 
good, clear, simple presentation of the liberal 
approach to the development of the Christian 
religion. 

The author states that like all the great 
religions of the world, Christianity has passed 
through various stages of development from 
the tribal up through the nationalistic in 
the direction of the universal (p. 26). Thus 
he speaks of Moses as the real creator of 
Hebrew faith and the founder of the Hebrew 
nation (p. 58), and ascribes to the creative 
religious genivs of the  eighth-century 
prophets the emergence of “the conception 
of Jahweh as an ethical Deity.” (P. 101) 

He takes the same approach to the origin 
of the Old Testament. In his treatment of 
the New Testament he accepts the conclusions 
of the radical form critics and maintains that 
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the “needs of the Church supplied the basis 
on which the original gospel materials were 
preserved and utilized” (p. 234). Q, he 
holds, was written in Antioch of Syria in 
the year 50 A.D. (P. 236) 

He speaks of the “divine significance of 
Jesus” (p. 235), but this is the extent of the 
reference to the deity of Jesus. His trans- 
lation of John 20:31 is surprising: “ 
through believing you may have life as his 
followers... .” (P. 246) 

This reviewer would have appreciated a 
less dogmatic and a more critical approach 
to his materials. For Eller no problems seem 
to remain, and the liberal critical view has 
won the day. H. T. MAYER 


FIFTY MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
MANUSCRIPTS. With 84 color illus- 
trations on 32 plates; 6 line engravings 
in the text; 109 halftones on 52 plates. 
New York: H. P. Krauss, 16 East 46th 
St, 1958. xii + 168 pages. Cloth 
(folio). $30.00. 

Catalog 88, which describes 50 manu- 
scripts of artistic, literary, and historic sig- 
nificance. is itself an artwork of no mean 
significance. Certainly one of the most beau- 
tiful books published in 1958, it shows that 
a library which has funds can still build up 
a most distinguished manuscript collection. 

The majority of the material, as is to be 
expected, is religious. For that reason theolo- 
gians and medievalists both will find insights 
into some of the dark corners of church his- 
tory, into that group of below-the-table facts 
that make history human and _ interesting. 
The publisher has spared nothing to make 
this a valuable historical source. Unbeliev- 
ably faithful color reproductions, scholarship 
in the bibliographic descriptions and evalua- 
tions, beautiful typography, and the large 
size—all combine to make this book a prized 
possession for anyone, whether library or in- 
dividual, that cannot afford original manu- 


scripts. EDGAR KRENTZ 


DIE APOSTOLISCHEN VATER GRIE- 
CHISCH UND DEUTSCH. Translated 
and edited by Joseph A. Fischer. 
Munich: Késel-Verlag, 1956. xv + 281 
pages. Cloth. DM 25.80. 


Fischer has done a superb job of editing 
the works of those fathers that he regards 
as pupils of the apostles, that is, the First 
Epistle of Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Poly- 
carp, and the one remaining fragment of 
Quadratus. The other authors usually in- 
cluded in the name Apostolic Fathers will 
be published in a later volume of nach- 
apostolische Vater, while a third volume is 
to supply a complete word index to the entire 
corpus (to replace Goodspeed’s). 


The editing is done with care, while the 
introductions are actually monographs upon 
the life and theology of the various men. 
The notes on specific passages call attention 
to possible Biblical and pagan sources or 
parallels. All in all this is an edition to be 
recommended for careful study, with the 
hope that the two promised volumes will 
soon be completed and published. They will 
provide an important tool for every Biblical 
and patristic scholar. EDGAR KRENTZ 


EUROPEAN ORIGINS OF THE BRETH- 
REN. A Source Book on the Begin- 
nings of the Church of the Brethren in 
the Early Eighteenth Century: A 250th 
Anniversary Volume. Compiled and 
translated by Donald F. Durnbaugh. 
Elgin, Ill.: The Brethren Press, 1958. 
463 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 

The Pietistic movement in the Lutheran 
churches in Germany from 1675 to 1727 
(to fix dates which are not absolute) pro- 
duced a radical element. Gottfried Arnold 
was in this group; his friend was Ernst 
Christopher Hochmann von Hochenau, a 
leader of the early Brethren. Separation from 
the established churches and the formation 
of churches, persecution, suppression, and 
then emigration characterized the stages of 
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their history. These are illustrated by a col- 
lection of source materials with excellent 
introductions. The chapter on publications 
cites materials helpful for a formulation of 
the doctrinal position of the Brethren. The 
translations are smooth. Since the Brethren 
settled in Pennsylvania this documentary his- 
tory is a valuable contribution to the sources 
of American church history. 
CARL S. MEYER 


COMMUNISM AND THE THEOLOGI- 
ANS: STUDY OF AN ENCOUNTER. 
By Charles C. West. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, c. 1958. 399 pages. 
Cloth. $6.00. 

The Associate Director of the Ecumenical 
Institute at the Chateau de Bossey has had 
his own encounters with Communism both 
Chinese-style, in connection with the “libera- 
tion” of 1949, and Russian-style, as Berlin 
representative of the World Council of 
Churches. Himself a Presbyterian, the the- 
ologians whose reaction to Communism he 
analyzes and criticizes in this expanded Yale 
Ph. D. dissertation are Reformed and Evan- 
gelical-United theologians of America and 
Europe — Emil Brunner as the type of the 
theologians and theoreticians to whom Com- 
munism is “the enemy”; Hromadka and 
Berecsky as the type of those who see Com- 
munism as judgment but also as the church’s 
hope; Paul Tillich as the exponent of reli- 
gious socialism; Reinhold Niebuhr, West’s 
own mentor and inspiration, whom West is 
determined to exhibit “as the Barthian he 
truly is’; Karl Barth, to whom West devotes 
almost half the book and of whom he holds 
that politics is precisely the area where Barth 
himself does not live “so utterly from the 
centre of God’s redemption in [Christ] as 
Barth would have us do” (p. 14); Gollwitzer 
and Bonhoeffer, who furnish a kind of sus- 
tained counterpoint through the last half of 
the book. In general, no account is taken 
of Lutheran, Roman Catholic, or Eastern Or- 
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thodox (except for an excursus on Berdyaev ) 
theological reaction to Communism. West's 
book is more than a mere timely tract, nor 
should the student be repelled by the fact 
that it is not easy to read. West's analyses 
of the theologians that he studies are provoc- 
ative. He realistically appraises Communism 
as a permanent, if repulsive, datum of con- 
temporary life; the church, if it is to exist 
at all over large areas of the globe, must 
accept as a condition of its existence the 
presence of a Communist government. It is 
precisely West’s obvious anticapitalism and 
anticonservatism that makes his temperate 
condemnations of Communism-in-the-con- 
crete so devastating. His emphasis on the 
will of God for the conversion of the in- 
dividual Communist from his materialism 
and atheism and on the responsibility of the 
church to engage in a ministry of witness 
and intercession that alone can mediate such 
conversions may prove to be a salutary re- 
minder to readers whose animus toward 
Communism as a system blinds them to the 
fact that the Communist is a human being 
made in God’s image and redeemed by the 
precious blood of His Son. 
ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By D. E. 
Trueblood. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. 325 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Trueblood’s book is a vigorous and opti- 
mistic apology for the author’s version of 

Christianity. He maintains that one can be 

true to Scripture (which consists, in part, in 

pointing out the legendary and mythical 
elements) and also quite confidently hold to 
all the assured results of modern science. 

Trueblood insists (perhaps against certain 

existentialists) that there must be no com- 

plete divorce between the laboratory and the 
altar if there is to be any intellectual integrity 
at all. With this we would agree, for the 
message of Christianity makes claims also on 
man’s intellect. But when the author adds 
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that revelation is not self-validating and that 
it must be tested by reason inasmuch as there 
are false claims to revelation, he has denied 
what is basic to the Biblical view of revela- 
tion. No reason will establish that our rev- 
elation is a true one; only the Spirit working 
through the Word can do that (Gal. 3:15). 
We are happy to find a Christian thinker 
opposing the anti-intellectualism of Niebuhr 
and Brunner, who seem to deny that religion 
can be formulated in intellectual terms, but 
our author has gone to the opposite extreme. 

Trueblood holds that reason and authority 
are not rival ways of coming to the truth. 
However, he does not hold to the absolute 
authority of the Bible. 

In his chapter on theistic realism True- 
blood inveighs against those (pragmatists, 
neo-Kantians, etc.) who would talk about 
God and faith in Him, although, in fact, 
they say He may not exist; and he correctly 
insists that religion is “concerned wholly 
with matters of fact, just as natural science 
is.” This does not mean, of course, that we 
have absolute certainty about God and His 
existence; ours is always a certainty of faith. 
(Heb. 11:3) 

Perhaps the finest section of Trueblood’s 
book is Part III, where he speaks of chal- 
lenges to the faith, notably dialectical mate- 
tialism, Freudianism, and logical positivism, 
and answers these philosophies briefly but 
effectively! ROBERT PREUS 


FOR WHOM DID CHRIST DIE? By R. 
B. Kuiper. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 104 
pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


This book by the former president of Cal- 
vin Seminary illustrates that infralapsarianism 
is not dead. The book is written to support 
the author’s belief “that God purposed by 
the atonement to save only the elect and 
that consequently only the elect, and they 
alone, are saved” (p.62). The doctrine of 
the particular atonement does not deny that 


Christ’s death was inherently sufficient for 
all or that there is a universal and sincere 
offer of salvation, it simply states that God 
did not design to save the reprobate by the 
death of Christ. This is the Calvinist’s para- 
dox, which Kuiper does not attempt to 
solve. And Kuiper accuses the Armenians 
of rationalism when they contend that the 
particular design of the atonement leaves no 
room for the universal and sincere offer of 
the Gospel. However, the author himself is 
guilty of the same kind of rationalism when 
he allows Berkhof to argue for him as fol- 
lows: “The doctrine that Christ died for the 
purpose of saving all men, /ogically [my em- 
phasis} leads to absolute universalism, that 
is, to the doctrine that all men are actually 
saved” (p.42). He argues against the Lu- 
theran position in a rationalistic fashion 
when he says: “The universalism of those 
who teach that God designed by the atone- 
ment to save all men but somehow does not 
effectively bring that design to complete frui- 
tion is neither consistent [my emphasis} nor 
Scriptural.” But is such a doctrine unscrip- 
tural? Kuiper succeeds in proving only that 
the doctrine is inconsistent with his precon- 
ceived conception of the sovereignty of God 
(cf. p.39); and those passages which teach 
that Christ made atonement for each and 
every man even as Adam brought death upon 
each and every man (Rom. 5; 1 Cor. 15) 
are either interpreted in a most unnatural 
manner or disposed of by a facile quote from 
a Calvinistic exegete. Orthodox Calvinism, 
which Kuiper represents, wishes to operate 
with the sola Scriptura principle. But this 
principle is of little value when false her- 
meneutical rules are employed in interpreting 
the Scriptures and when one Scripture teach- 
ing (the sovereignty of God) is used to 
modify or undercut another clear teaching 
from Scripture, viz., the doctrine that God 
designed to save every individual by the 
atonement of Christ. Inasmuch as Kuiper 
is able to live with a paradox, it is a pity 
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that he could not have settled with what 
Scriptures teaches, the paradox of gratia uni- 
versalis and sola gratia. ROBERT PREUS 
A MIRROR OF THE MINISTRY IN 
MODERN NOVELS. By Horton Da- 
vies. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1959. 211 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


Twenty novels, from Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter to Peter DeVries’ The Mackerel 
Plaza, become the mirror in which Horton 
Davies reads our culture’s impression of the 
clergyman. Street, Maugham, Green, Cronin, 
Paton, and Cozzens, among others, interpret 
the minister or priest as they saw him — 
sometimes with appreciation, just as often 
with ridicule. “Sometimes the satirist him- 
self is appealing to his vision of the Christ 
behind the Christianity distorted in a cler- 
gyman’s character. . . . Sometimes the novel- 
ist’s very vindictiveness is an anguished cry 
because he has lost the faith that once gave 
a pattern to the maze of life” (pp.7,8). In 
analyzing these reflections and distortions of 
the ministry, Davies finds five fundamental 
patterns: preachers and evangelists, interpre- 
ters of faith in crisis, directors of souls, mis- 
sionaries, and community leaders. While the 
chief focus is upon this limited number of 
portraits, the picture is enlarged with a back- 
ground of other significant writers who have 
dealt with the pastoral figure. A sobering, 
thoughtful study through which the pompous 
minister finds himself being deflated and the 
complacent one uncomfortably awakened. 

DAVID S. SCHULLER 


DIE PRAEDESTINATION BEI HEIN- 
RICH BULLINGER. By Peter Walser. 
Zuerich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1957. 288 
pages. Paper. Price not given. 

In this 11th contribution of the Studien 
zur Dogmengeschichte und systematischen 
Theologie the author offers a careful and 
definitive investigation of Bullinger’s doc- 
trine of predestination, viewed from the 
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context of his doctrine of God. Walser in- 
troduces his work with a detailed outline of 
the study which has been expended on the 
life and theology of Bullinger and with 
a complete listing of the Bullinger source 
materials. He then presents Bullinger’s doc- 
trine of God, His essence, nature, unity, 
Trinity, revelation in Christ, and finally His 
works, with special emphasis on His prov- 
idence and foreknowledge. To Bullinger 
there is nothing coercive in this foreknowl- 
edge of God; the Fall did not happen of 
necessity, nor is God to be considered the 
author of evil. At the same time God rules 
all things according to His foreknowledge; 
He does not violate men’s personalities, but 
uses men in bringing about His purpose. 
The author shows that Bullinger did not 
teach a naked decree of predestination; rather 
he taught that “the cause, means and goal 
of the eternal double election is to be cor- 
rectly recognized only in the Mediator,” 
Christ. Although a double predestination 
was avoided by Bullinger in his Second 
Helvetic Confession, the doctrine comes out 
more strongly in his writings where it is 
taught that God, by virtue of His share in 
all occurrences, has made an eternal decree 
to save some and to damn others. 


ROBERT PREUS 


FOLKWAYS: A STUDY OF THE SOCIO- 
LOGICAL IMPORTANCE OF US- 
AGES, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, MO- 
RES, AND MORALS. By William 
Graham Sumner. New York: Dover 
Publications, 1959. 692 pages. Paper. 
$2.49. 

The year 1960 marks the 50th anniversary 
of the death of the great William Graham 
Sumner. Probably most of us little compre- 
hend the tremendous influence Sumner had 
upon a generation of Americans living at the 
turn of the century. Today only the profes- 
sional sociologist is likely to know his works. 
Dover Publications deserves great credit for 
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making Sumner’s classic study of folkways, 
first published in 1906, available to a broad 
contemporary audience. Sumner represents 
the first generation of American sociologists 
who, like him, were recruited largely from 
the ranks of the Protestant clergy. The dis- 
cipline itself has moved beyond Sumner, but 
sociology would not be what it is today 
without these giants of yesterday. 
DAVID S. SCHULLER 


THE COKESBURY MARRIAGE MAN- 
UAL. Edited by William H. Leach. 
New York: Abingdon Press. Revised 
edition. 1959. 171 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


This highly useful little volume contains 
the marriage services of the Protestant Epis- 
copal, Lutheran (from the Common Service 
Book), Methodist, and Presbyterian churches. 
In addition there are more generalized wed- 
ding services as well as a service commemo- 
rating a golden wedding. Equally helpful to 
the pastor is a discussion of premarital and 
postmarital counseling, a selection of some 
of the major pronouncements of the churches 
on the subject of marriage and family life. 
There is an up-to-date catalog of the various 
state laws regulating marriage and divorce. 
A brief but well-chosen bibliography de- 
signed for the pastor, for those about to be 
married, and for parents completes the 


volume. DAvID S. SCHULLER 


NAKED TO MINE ENEMIES: THE LIFE 
OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Charles 


W. Ferguson. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Co., 1958. vi and 543 pages. 
Cloth. $6.00. 


“Had I served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
have left me naked to mine enemies.” So 
Shakespeare has Wolsey say in his King 
Henry VIII. Wolsey was born in 1471 and 
died in 1530. He knew the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. He experienced the forces 
that strengthened the monarchy and con- 
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tributed to them. He shared the international 
ambitions of his king. He partook of the 
corruptions within the church. Lord Cher- 
bury found it not easy to tell that prince’s 
story whom Wolsey served; Cavendish and 
after him Ferguson could make the same 
complaint about the cardinal. 


Wolsey, the butcher’s son, went to Oxford 
and eventually came to the attention of 
Henry VII. He was only 38 when the 18- 
year-old Henry VIII ascended the throne. 
Despite his failure in his first venture for 
the new monarch, Wolsey redeemed himself 
and eventually made himself the most power- 
ful personage within the realm, save the 
king. Ambitious to become pope, Wolsey 
was frustrated in these designs, as he was 
frustrated in his designs to please the king 
by procuring an annulment of his marriage 
with Catharine of Aragon. He suffered for 
that failure. However, his greatest failure 
was as a churchman and as a servant of God. 


The author, Charles W. Ferguson, is a 
senior editor of Reader’s Digest. His work 
is a careful piece of research, readably pre- 
sented. The characters he portrays are por- 
trayed with the robustness of the sixteenth 
century and the fascination of a stirring age. 
This biography of Wolsey makes first-rate 
reading. CARL S. MEYER 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. By John 
Tracy Ellis. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956. xiii and 208 
pages. Paper. $1.50. 

This handy and, for its size, extremely in- 
formative volume is a product of the new 
school of American Roman Catholic histor- 
ical writing, of which the author is himself 
the founder and chief exponent. The facts 
are presented with candor and without apol- 
ogy. The closing appeal to non-Roman Cath- 
olic Americans to recognize at long last that 
the Church and its members in America are 
here to stay is dispassionate and persuasive. 
Lutherans who remember that their own 
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troubled history in America was often marked 
by prejudice against them as “foreigners” 
will be interested by the reminder that the 
largest single denomination in our country 
had for many years to overcome the accusa- 
tion of being foreign in every aspect of its 
life, and suffered for this a great deal. In 
addition to the text itself, helpful notes, 
a good chronology, a bibliography, and 
a useful index, warrant recommending the 
entire book to our readers as a good intro- 
duction to the history of the church of some 
of their neighbors. GILBERT A. THIELE 


THE GREAT CRISIS IN AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC HISTORY, 1895—1900. 
By Thomas T. McAvoy. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Co., 1957. xi and 402 pages. 
Cloth. $6.00. 


Lutherans disturbed by the fractured unity 
of their churches and synods will perhaps not 
be comforted, but they may be surprised by 
the strife in American Roman Catholicism 
which came to a close only two generations 
ago. The principal figures who receive atten- 
tion in this book are the famous Midwestern 
bishops Spalding and Ireland, Hecker, the 
founder of the Paulist Fathers, the eastern 
bishops McQuaid and Corrigan, and Cardinal 
Gibbons. The Americanist controversy dealt 
with this problem: What should be the ex- 
tent of the adaptation of Catholic practices 
to the American milieu? This invoived the 
liturgy, parochial schools, religious orders, 
and missionary methods. The Americanists 
were finally “taken care of” in the apostolic 
letter of Leo XIII, Testem benevolentiae, 
addressed to Cardinal Gibbons on Jan. 22, 
1899. The main purpose of this letter was 
to condemn anything and everything that 
could lead to the suspicion that some Amer- 
ican Roman Catholics “conceive of and de- 
sire a church in America different from that 
which is in the rest of the world.” According 
to McAvoy, the rank and file of American 
Roman Catholics were either ignorant of, or 
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uninterested in, the whole controversy. But 
one learns from this book that the battle 
between conservative and progressive at the 
turn of the century was a real ecclesiastical 
Donnybrook, the wounds from which took 
many years to heal. Rome, of course, has 
special medicaments for such wounds which 
other churches do not possess. The book is 
interesting and revealing. 


GILBERT A. THIELE 


GOD’S MAN: THE STORY OF PASTOR 
NIEMOELLER. By Clarissa Start Da- 
vidson. New York: Ives Washburn, 
1959. 242 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 


PASTOR NIEMOELLER. By Dietmar 
Schmidt, translated by Lawrence Wil- 
son. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day and Co., 1959. 224 pages. Cloth. 
$3.95. 

Clarissa Start Davidson is a feature writer 
for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Dietmar 
Schmidt has been associated with Niemoeller 
for the past decade. Their biographies of 
Niemoeller complement each other. Theo- 
logically they share Niemoeller’s views; so- 
ciologically they portray the concerns of each 
author —the American, his individualism; 
the German, his nationalism. 

Mrs. Davidson and Dietmar Schmidt both 
wish to make Niemoeller better understood 
than his enemies have allowed him to be. 
Mrs. Davidson makes no attempt to gloss 
over his faults, yet he is “one who has the 
courage of a lion and the idealism and sin- 
cerity of a dedicated man of God.” Schmidt 
does not make him a hero; to him Niemoeller 
is one who had dedicated himself to the 
principle “The Evangel is attack.” Both au- 
thors have told the story of Niemoeller’s life 
with compelling force. Mrs. Davidson’s ac- 
count is exciting reading; Schmidt’s makes 
for thoughtful reading. This reviewer is of 
the opinion that both accounts must be read 
for an understanding of the man. 

CARL S. MEYER 
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THE AMERICAN THEORY OF CHURCH 
AND STATE. By Loren P. Beth. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 
1958. 183 pages. Cloth. $4.50. 


Neither partisans of particular brands of 
religion which claim state support or obe- 
dience as their God-given right, nor pro- 
ponents of total state sovereignty nor advo- 
cates of total separation of church and state 
will be made happy by this book. Briefly 
stated, the author’s purpose was, through an 
examination of the principle of separation 
of church and state in its historical and 
philosophical contexts, to find out what 
“separation of church and state” means and 
if this principle still serves the best interests 
of the American citizen. He concludes that 
neither church nor state is competent in the 
field of the other, and that the one should 
not be the tool of the other. When the 
political and religious come into conflict, the 
constitutional questions involved are settled 
by decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. The author advocates and justifies 
“partial separation” and rejects alternative 
relationships as unnecessary, unwise, or im- 
possible. Beth, professor of government at 
the University of Massachusetts, is aware 
that he does not answer all questions that 
can be asked with regard to church-state 
relations. However, all who are concerned 
for the welfare of the individual, for the 
preservation of a political system uninvolved 
in religious strife, and for the maintenance 
of a free church system will find in this book 
evidences and arguments which they will 
appreciate. ALBERT G. MERKENS 


FAVORITE SERMONS OF JOHN 4. 
BROADUS. By Vernon Latrelle Stan- 
field. New York: Harper, 1959. 147 
+ xiii pages. $2.75. 

John A. Broadus (d. 1895) was professor 
and president at Southern Baptist Seminary 
at Louisville, Ky. His Treatise on the Prep- 
aration and Delivery of Sermons contributed 


to a unit in the Beecher Lectures at Yale 
and set a vogue in the theory of Protestant 
preaching. He published only one volume 
of sermons in his lifetime and _ usually 
preached from briefs. This volume reprints 
four sermons from his Sermons and Ad- 
dresses. It adds eight sermons, which evi- 
dently were delivered repeatedly, and 12 
briefs discovered in a box of materials left 
for his colleagues. The editor’s introduction 
is an interesting account of the history of 
the seminary, of Broadus’ life and fame, and 
of his preaching method, which concentrated 
on simplicity of language and Biblical con- 
tent. His delivery was extempore. Some of 
these materials are moving and rich in their 
evangelical explicitness. Some of the briefs 
incorporate the Gospel as that which is to 
be believed, while the power for believing 
seems to center in personal decision or in 
prayer. Possibly the face-to-face delivery im- 
proved on the plan. Broadus’ concern for 
basic interpretation of the Scripture text is 
evident. Noteworthy is the treatment of 
the Second Petition (p.69) and Stanfield’s 
illustration of his preaching on justifica- 
tion (p.8). RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


DIE EVANGELISCHE UNTERWEISUNG 
IN DEN SCHULEN DES 16. JAHR- 
HUNDERTS. By Friedrich Hahn. Hei- 
delberg: Quelle and Meyer, 1957. 136 
pages. Paper. DM 9.50. 

Christian nurture is commanded by God. 
The responsibility for this training belongs 
to the church and the state, in the thinking 
of the 16th-century reformers of Germany. 
It is nachgeholter Taufunterricht. The Holy 
Scriptures and the Confessions supply the 
content for this training. The question of 
Christian training as instruction (Bekannt- 
machung) or proclamation (Verkindigung) 
was not raised in the Reformation era, for 
Christian training was closely connected with 
the life of the congregation. The method- 
ology of the 16th century, influenced in part 
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by Humanism, stressed memorization. These 
are some of the conclusions which the au- 
thor presents in a well-documented, carefully 
written monograph. Anyone concerned with 
Christian education or interested in the his- 
tory of the 16th century will find this study 
highly valuable. CARL S. MEYER 


THE UNITED STATES TO 1865. By Mi- 
chael Kraus. Ann Arbor: The Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1959. xiii, 
529, xi pages. Cloth. $7.50. 


THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1865. By 
Foster Rhea Dulles. Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1959. 
ix, 546, xix pages. Cloth. $7.50. 

In the midst of all of his activities and the 
multitudinous demands made on his time, 
the present-day pastor is acutely aware of his 
need to be well informed about current hap- 
penings. The daily newspaper and the weekly 
magazine are valuable along with newscasts 
and TV analyses. Historical perspective, how- 
ever, is needed for forming judgments. The 
University of Michigan History of the Mod- 
ern World helps him to obtain a basis for 
correct judgments. The volumes on the 
United States in that series, because they 
survey the mcvements and events from Leif, 
son of Erik, to the Eisenhower era, are par- 
ticularly welcome. These 1,100 pages of 
good reading will enrich the perspective of 
the pastor as general reader or as more than 
amateur historian. CARL S. MEYER 


THE NEW TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
BIBLE. By E. H. Robertson. Naper- 
ville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, 1959. 190 
pages. Paper. $2.50. 

Bible translations, judiciously used, can 
prove most valuable aids to interpretation. 
The bulk of this volume deals with the prin- 
cipal versions that have appeared in the last 
100 years and includes detailed studies of the 
work done by James Moffatt, E. J. Good- 
speed, J. B. Phillips, E. V. Rieu, and Ronald 
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Knox. The chapter on Hugh Schonfield’s 
The Authentic New Testament calls attention 
to the first English translation of the New 
Testament by a Jew. The broad sampling 
made from the various translations, together 
with the perceptive critical evaluations, 
should assist the pastor greatly in forming 
his own judgments on the role of modern 
Bible translations, not only in his own study 
of the Sacred Scriptures but also in the wor- 
ship life of the congregation. This is easily 
one of the most helpful books on the subject. 
FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THE SUNDAY SERMONS OF THE 
GREAT FATHERS. Vol.3: From Pen- 
tecost to the Tenth Sunday after Pen- 
tecost. Tr. and ed. by M. F. Toal. 
Chicago: Regnery, 1959. 372 pages 
and ind. $7.50. 

This volume continues the series of which 
the first two volumes were previously men- 
tioned (CTM, XXVII [September 1956], 
739; XXX [August 1959], 626). Again the 
arrangement is exemplary. Some reviewers 
are complaining of Father Toal’s English; 
it probably reflects faithfully the considerable 
shift from Cicero to Jerome in his Latin 
fathers. The Catena aurea continues. Some 
sample units are: 12 sermons for Pentecost, 
15 for Corpus Christi, six for SS. Peter and 
Paul; Trinity Sunday has three. In all, 27 
writers are represented. These volumes are 
a boon for research in preaching and litur- 
giology; they will not augment parish preach- 
ing. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


AFRICA DISTURBED. By Emory and 
Myrta Ross. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1959. 183 pages. Paper. $1.95. 

The ferment that unsettled Asia is striking 
Africa more swiftly and more violently than 
many observers expected. The authors let 
scores of African voices tell what it feels 
like to be caught in the revolutionary changes 
that have overtaken them — changes pro- 
duced by the missionary’s Bible and the 
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white man’s technology, changes that pro- 
foundly affect the lives of African Christians 
and African churches in their witness to 
a turbulent world. American Christians will 
be disturbed, or ought to be, in their own 
consciences by some of the questions African 
Christians are addressing to us. While at 
times one could wish that the Gospel implicit 
in this treatment were more clearly spelled 
out, this book is worthwhile background 
reading for those desiring to up-date their 
mental image of the many forms taken by 
African Christianity in its swiftly changing 
setting. WILLIAM J. DANKER 


BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Charles Caldwell 
Ryrie. Chicago: Moody Press, 1959. 
384 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

This book presents the theology of the 
New Testament under seven headings: 
Synoptists, Acts, James, Paul, Hebrews, 
Peter and Jude, John. What the author does 
say is expressed in clear terms, without 
recourse to meaningless theological jargon, 
but the work does regrettably fall short on 
several counts. 


The first of these is inadequacy of treat- 
ment. For instance, the subject of Jesus’ 
kingship is introduced without any reference 
to the intertestamental period. The miracles 
of Jesus are viewed as demonstrations of 
Jesus’ power and as means of authenticating 
His ministry, but their soteriological char- 
acter is not detailed. The machinery of “pre- 
millennialism” and “amillennialism” com- 
pletely obfuscates the discussion of synoptic 
eschatology. Second, the author is not clear 
in the distribution of his labels. Thus, for 
instance, he states that “the new liberalism” 
ignores the vicarious element in the prepo- 
sition (p. 59, n. 13), apparently 
unaware that Bultmann (Theology of the 
New Testament, 1, 296) states specifically 
that the preposition in the phrase ixég 
iv conveys the idea of vicarious sacrifice. 


ae 
UmeEQ 


Third, the book displays an uneven acquaint- 
ance with the leading literature on the 
subject of New ‘Testament theology. 
Edersheim is cited, but G. F. Moore’s Juda- 
ism is ignored. Although Ryrie’s bibli- 
ography bristles with heavy tomes, including 
Vitringa’s De synagoga vetere (Franeker, 
1696), the names of Bousset, Cullmann, 
Dalman, Mowinckel, Kasemann, Dodd, Vin- 
cent Taylor, Daube, W. D. Davies, and 
Windisch, to mention but a few, are inex- 
cusably absent. FREDERICK W. DANKER 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AMERICA: 
Essays in Colonial History. Edited by 
James Morton Smith. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 
1959. xv and 238 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Nine essays by nine different authors and 
an introduction by the editor tell about the 
significance of the seventeenth century, col- 
onists and Indians, social origins and the 
social structure, some aspects of church-state 
relations, and historiographical essays. Readers 
of this journal will be interested especially 
in the three papers in part four on church 
and state. The essay by Richard S. Dunn on 
“Seventeenth-Century English Historians of 
America” is an excellent presentation, sur- 
passed only by Oscar Handlin’s “The Sig- 
nificance of the Seventeenth Century.” All 
nine essays however, make valuable contri- 
bution for deepened insights into the history 
of this period. CARL S. MEYER 


THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS. By Emil 
Brunner. Translated by H. A. Kennedy. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1959. 168 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


In this commentary the noted Swiss the- 
ologian endeavors to reproduce the message 
of Romans for the modern reader by taking 
up in succession smaller thought units of the 
epistle and paraphrasing them in terms of 
their theological content. The advantage is 
that one gains an appreciation of the entire 
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argument, uninterrupted by fine points of 
grammar and detailed consideration of a 
dozen varying interpretations, of which oniy 
one or even none may be correct. On the 
other hand, since the machinery of painstak- 
ing philology is completely removed from 
the scene, the reader is left with the distilled 
exegetical product, and it is not always ap- 
parent on what philological basis a given 
interpretation is made. 


One of the strongest contributions of this 
work is the discussion of the indicative and 
imperative relationship, of the man in Christ 
and his moral responsibility. The analysis of 
the first six chapters is comparatively clear. 
But ch. 7 is viewed as an interruption of the 
argument. It would appear, however, that 
ch.7 is the necessary amplification of the 
argument employed in ch.6. The apostle has 
stated that we are freed from the Law. But 
how is the Christian to achieve the new life 
if he is liberated from the Law? It would 
seem at first that the Law is necessary, if not 
tO save a man, yet to stimulate him in the 
right direction. No, says the apostle, the Law 
can only account for more sin (7:8) because 
of the sinful nature of man (7:20). This, 
Paul goes on to say, is true even of the 
Christian, who wants to do what is right, but 
finds he has a problem in carrying out his 
best designs (7:21-25). The solution is not 
more application of Law but the application 
of Gospel, assuring the Christian of the 
advent of the Spirit into his life through the 
atonement of Jesus Christ (8:1-4). Again, 
chs.9—11 appear to be rather loosely sus- 
pended in Brunner’s analysis of Paul’s tightly 
knit argument. Here a typological approach 
might have been helpful in expressing Paul’s 
Old Israel-New Israel concept. The discus- 
sion of ch. 16, however, is one of the ablest 
defenses of the unity of Romans and at the 
same time suggests edifying theological values 
to be found in this list of greetings. It is 
hardly necessary to add that the Paul of these 
commentary pages has picked up some of 
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Brunner’s theological accent, which the reader 
will have no difficulty in distinguishing. 
FREDERICK W. DANKER 


THEOLOGISK OCH FILOSOFISK ETIK. 
By Gunnar Hillerdal. Stockholm: J. W. 
Cappelens Forlag, 1958. 274 pages. 
Cloth. Sw. Kr. 26. 

The author is interested primarily in pre- 
senting a method of theological ethics. This 
must be done, however, from an understand- 
ing of the various philosophies which con- 
front theological ethics. Therefore Hillerdal 
begins with a discussion of the main features 
of New Testament ethics as it faced the 
philosophical ethics of antiquity. He then 
traces the synthesizing solution to the prob- 
lem in medieval scholasticism, and the Ren- 
aissance and Lutheran reactions to this solu- 
tion. Luther did not reject heathen ethics as 
something which was of no value coram 
hominibus, and he emphasized natural law. 
But only the Gospel can produce a life which 
is valid coram Deo. Meanwhile man stands 
within both realms. With Melanchthon 
Christian ethics, treated in conjunction with 
philosophy’s teaching concerning knowledge, 
gained a more independent position. 

The second section of Hillerdal’s book 
deals with various solutions to the problem 
of theological ethics: Neo-Thomism, Schlei- 
ermacher, Nygren, and the radical solutions 
of Lggstrup and Herrmann. He also presents 
the contributions of Bohlin and Emil Brun- 
ner, based on the thesis that Christianity 
solves the dilemmas of philosophical ethics. 

In working out his own solution the author 
begins with the New Testament and its teach- 
ing on faith and revelation. The dynamic 
nature of Christian faith and revelation makes 
any consistent philosophical or scientific 
ethics impossible. At the same time Chris- 
tian ethics will constantly take into account 
all modern philosophies. Such a conclusion 
seems to this reviewer both conservative and 
helpful. ROBERT D. PREUS 
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(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not preclude 
further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section) 


Imago Dei: Gen. 1:26 f. im Spatjudentum, 
in der Gnosis und in den Paulinischen Brie- 
fen. By Jacob Jervell. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1960. 379 pages. 
Paper. DM 35. 

Establishing the Natural Law. By Ray- 
mond Smith. New York: Paulist Press, 1959. 
48 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

God Exists. By Raymond Smith. New 
York: Paulist Press, 1959. 46 pages. Paper. 
50 cents. 

The Destiny of Man. By Nicolas Berdyaev; 
translated from the Russian by Natalie Dud- 
dington. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1960. viii + 310 pages. Paper. $1.75. 

Jesus and the Origins of Christianity (La 
Vie de Jésus). By Maurice Goguel; trans. 
Olive Wyon. Vol.I: Prolegomena to the Life 
of Jesus; 225 pages, $1.35. Vol. II: The Life 
of Jesus; 364 pages, $1.85. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1960. Paper. 


Jesaia 53 in chwristlicher und jidischer 
Sicht. By Erich Fascher. Berlin: Evangelische 
Verlagsanstalt [1958]. 58 pages. Paper. 
DM 2.70. 

Semantic Notes on the Hebrew Lexicon 
(Etymologische en Semasiologische Studies 
over het Hebreeuwsche {Semietische} lexicon 
onder vergelijking met Indogermaansche ta- 
len). By J. L. Palache; trans. and ed. R. J. Z. 
Werblowsky. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1959. xiii 
+ 78 pages. Paper. Gld. 15.—. 

Studier i rabbinsk och nytestamentlig 
skrifttolkning. By Eric Starfelt. Lund: C. W. 
K. Gleerup, 1959. 307 pages. Paper. Sw. 
Kr. 30. 

Weisheit und Torheit: Eine exegetisch-re- 
ligionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zu 1 Kor. 
1 und 2. By Ulrich Wilckens. Tiibingen: 
J.C. B. Mohr, 1959. vi + 299 pages. Paper. 
DM 28.70. 

Saints Who Made History: The First Five 
Centuries. By Maisie Ward. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1960. xiv + 377 pages. 
Cloth. $4.50. 


Romerskt och evangeliskt. By Per Erik 
Persson. Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1959. 
75 pages. Paper. Sw. Kr. 4.25. 


Saints on Main Street: The Gospel for the 
Ordinary Christian. By Peter Day. Green- 
wich: The Seabury Press, 1960. viii + 136 
pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

Gotteswort und Menschenwort in der Bi- 
bel: Eine Untersuchung zu theologischen 
Grundfragen der Hermeneutik. By Rudolf 
Hermann. Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsan- 
stalt, 1959. 68 pages. Paper. DM _ 2.00. 


Von der Klarheit der heiligen Schrift: 
Untersuchungen und Erérterungen iiber Lu- 
thers Lehre von der Schrift. By Rudolf Her- 
mann. Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 
1958. 126 pages. Paper. DM 4.20. 


Studien zu Antike und Urchristentum. By 
Ginther Bornkamm. Gesammelte Aufsatze, 
Band II. Munich: Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1959. 
257 pages. Paper. DM 15.00. 


Theologische Ethik. By Helmut Thielicke. 
Volume II, Part 2: Ethik des Politischen. 
Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1958. xxiv + 787 
pages. Cloth. DM 43.00. 


From Shakespeare to Existentialism: Stud- 
ies in Poetry, Religion, and Philosophy. By 
Walter Kaufmann. Boston: The Beacon 
Press, 1959. x + 404 pages. Cloth. $5.95. 

The Tutorial Prayer Book: For the Teacher, 
the Student, and the General Reader. Ed. 
Charles Neil and J. M. Willoughby. London: 
Church Book Room Press, 1959. xxxiv + 
684 pages. Cloth. 21/. 

The Structure of Nations and Empires: 
A Study of the Recurring Patterns and Prob- 
lems of the Political Order in Relation to the 
Unique Problems of the Nuclear Age. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1959. xi + 306 pages. 
Cloth. $5.00. 

De Magnete. By William Gilbert; trans. 
P. Fleury Mottelay. New York: Dover Pub- 
lications, 1958. xxvii + 358 pages. Paper. 
$2.00. 
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Die Tugend- und Lasterkataloge im Neuen 
Testament und ihre Traditionsgeschichte un- 
ter besonderer Bericksichtigung der Qumran- 
Texte. By Siegfried Wibbing. Berlin: Verlag 
Alfred Topelmann, 1959. xvi + 127 pages. 
Paper. DM 20.00. 


Nationality and the Western Church be- 
fore the Reformation. By I. P. Shaw. Lon- 
don: Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, 1959. vi + 64 pages. Paper. 7/6. 

From Magic to Science: Essays on the 
Scientific Twilight. By Charles Singer. New 
York: Dover Publications, 1958. xxxi + 
253 pages. Paper. $2.00. 


Devotional Introduction to Job. By An- 
drew W. Blackwood, Jr. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1959. 166 pages. Cloth. 
$2.95. 

Politics and Evangelism. By Philippe 
Maury. Garden City: Doubleday and Com- 
pany, 1959. 120 pages. Cloth. $2.95. 

Die Lehre vom Kultus der lutherischen 
Kirche zur Zeit der Orthodoxie. By Friedrich 
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1959. 152 pages. Paper. DM 13.80. 


Der Rechtsstreit Gottes mit seiner Ge- 
meinde: Der Prophet Micha. By Rolf Frei- 
herr von Ungern-Sternberg. Stuttgart: Calwer 
Verlag, 1958. 179 pages. Cloth. DM 9.80. 


Qumran und das Johannes-Evangelium: 
Eine vergleichende Untersuchung der dua- 
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Qumran und des Johannes-Evangeliums mit 
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217 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 
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